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DOM R. H. CONNOLLY 1873-1948 


Wirth the death on 16 March of Dom Hugh Connolly English 
scholarship lost a distinguished if little-known figure, the last disciple 
of Edmund Bishop, one of the last of a notable generation of Cambridge 
orientalists, the friend of Armitage Robinson, F. C. Burkitt, and Norman 
M°‘Lean, and a contributor of more than forty years’ standing to this 
Journal. His achievement, remarkable as it was, was limited by his 
health, and a lack of any reserve of physical or psychological strength 
debarred him from attaining the positions of authority for which his 
moral and intellectual qualities might have seemed to fit him; his was 
the umbratica vita of study and religious duty. 

Strikingly handsome in his prime, tall, grey-eyed, and with blanching 
hair, he might have given his finely cut features, alabaster in their hue 
and the sensitive firmness of their lines, to serve for an ideal portrait 
of a scholar; they were the index of a delicate and exact mind which 
worked with absolute precision and grasp in its chosen field. Wholly 
without ambition, hating self-display and virtuosity, and restrained 
even to austerity in his published work, he delighted his friends with 
the grace and spontaneity of his private letters; there, and in the daily 
relations with his religious brethren, the hidden qualities of his mind 
and character shone out—his deeply affectionate nature, his quiet 
humour, his loyalty even beyond reason. These characteristics his 
friends will never forget; they will acknowledge with gratitude the 
example he gave them of mental discipline and exact scholarship; and 
they will recall his unaffected simplicity, his sincerity, and the lowliness 
of heart with which he walked before God. 

M. D. KNOWLEs 











ARTICLE 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
USE OF THE WORD EKKAH2IA* 


THIs paper is concerned with the question, How was it that the early 
Christians came to choose the Greek word é€xxAnoia as the specific 
name of their new religious community, and what meaning did they 
attach to the word in this use of it? Plainly, the answer to that 
question has an immediate bearing upon the problem of their con- 
ception of the nature of that new religious community. But here we 
are concerned with a purely lexical and historical inquiry. 

There is one answer to the question so generally accepted that it 
is to be found stated as a securely established result of investigation 
in almost any recent work which has occasion to refer to the subject, 
even in books intended for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist in New Testament scholarship. Briefly it is this. The 
source of the name éxxAnoia for the Christian community is the 
Greek Old Testament. There éxxAnoia translates the Hebrew word 
gahal, which in the Old Testament is the usual term for Israel as the 
people of God. The full phrase is g*hal fhuh, in Greek éxxAnoia 
xupiov, which in the New Testament becomes éxxAngia Ocod. So in 
calling themselves the éxxAnoia Qeod, or simply the éx«Anoia, the 
early Christians were claiming to be the true people of God, the true 
successor of the ancient Israel. But though this view has found such 
general acceptance that it is difficult to find any recent authority who 
questions it, no adequate evidence to support it can be found either 
in the Old Testament or in the New. 

Luke, who says that in Antioch the disciples of Jesus were first 
called ‘ Christians’, is altogether silent about the origin of the name 
éxxAnoia for the Christian community. He seems deliberately to 
avoid using the word in his account of the happenings on the day of 
Pentecost, doubtless because he felt that to use it there would have 
been an anachronism. The first occurrence of the word in Acts is— 
rather regrettably, one feels—in the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
(v. 11), but it would be rash to assume that Luke had any trustworthy 
information that by that time the name was already in use. All that 
can be said is that by the year 50 or thereabouts it was thoroughly 
well established in Christian usage; the letters of St. Paul put that 
beyond all question. 


' A paper read at a meeting of the Cambridge Theological Society on 
29 January 1948. 
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Since €xxAnoia is a Greek word, it must first have been used by 
Greek-speaking Christians. It is often assumed that before this 
Greek word was used the Christian community must have had some 
similar designation in Aramaic. That assumption, however, is un- 
| warranted. We simply do not know how long it may have taken the 
early Christians to realize that they were a distinct religious com- 
munity, for which a distinctive name was desirable. They may for 


ly years have been content to speak of themselves simply as ‘ brethren’, 
fic ‘disciples’, ‘ believers’, and the like. We do know that from the very 
y beginning many of them were Greek-speaking rather than Aramaic- 
- speaking. The ‘Hellenists’ of whom we hear in Acts vi must have 
nil been Greek-speaking, and they seem to have been the more pro- 
- gressive party among the Christians, who first realized that Christianity 
. bd was something more than just another sect within Judaism. So it 
a may well have been they who first felt the need for a distinctive 
= name for the Christian community and chose the Greek word éxxAnoia. 
Me However that may be, we ought certainly to begin not by asking, To 
he what Hebrew or Aramaic word does éxxAnoia correspond? but, 
he What does the Greek word itself mean? What did it mean, for 
he example, to those Gentile Christians of Asia Minor and Greece to 
ed whom St. Paul wrote, who cannot be supposed to have known any 


Aramaic or Hebrew, or even to have been thoroughly familiar with 
re the Old Testament in Greek ? 


= It is natural to think first of the derivation of the word, from éx- 
he xadeiv, ‘to call out’. But, as so often, etymology proves to be here 
~ misleading rather than helpful. Deissmann, in particular, contended 
- that the choice of this word implied the conviction that the Christian 
ho community consisted of those who had been ‘called out’ from the 
a world by God. If this were correct it would be strange that neither 

the verb éxxaAeiv nor the adjective €xxAnros occurs in early Christian 
- literature at all. The reason, doubtless, is simply that é«xaAeiv means 
398 only ‘to call forth’, and not (as this interpretation would require) 
= ‘to call out from a larger group’. Moreover, though the primary 
. meaning of éxxAnoia is, as the dictionaries say, ‘an assembly duly 
nd summoned ’, it is very doubtful whether, in the ordinary use of the 
— word, this was remembered. At Athens the extraordinary éxxAnoia, 
ae which had to be summoned specially to deal with urgent matters, 
: id were called o¥yxAnror, in distinction from the ordinary éxxAnoias, 
hly which met on days fixed beforehand and so did not need to be 
“td specially summoned. Evidently the Athenians did not think of every 

€xkAnoia as an assembly duly summoned. Many different verbs are 

used of convening an éxxAnoia, but éxxadeiv is not one of them; the 
- most specific word is the denominative éxxAno.dfew. Even in the 


earliest writings in which the word occurs it is sometimes used of 
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assemblies which were not assemblies of citizens and, so far from 
being duly summoned, were probably not summoned at all ; thus the 
only instance of the word in Euripides refers to a meeting of army 
commanders held by night without the knowledge of their troops.’ 
Thucydides uses the verb éxxAnovdlew of a meeting held by Athenian 
hoplites to protest against the tyranny of the Four Hundred.’ But it 
is needless to labour this point, for a well-known passage in the book 
of Acts shows that, in New Testament times at least, an assembly of 
almost any kind could be called an éxxAnoia; in chapter xix the dis- 
orderly mob which rushed into the theatre at Ephesus, for the most part 
without knowing why they had come together, is twice called an 
éxkAnoia. And the town clerk by implication contrasts this unruly 
assembly with ‘ the regular assembly ’, 77 évvduw éxxAnoia. Never- 
theless, even in New Testament times the specific sense, of an 
assembly of the citizens, continued to be the most common meaning 
of the word. 

Another point which should be noted is that in ordinary usage 
éxxAnoia always means only an assembly, a meeting, and not the 
body of people which assembles or meets together. At Athens the 
BovAy, or Council, was a body which existed even when it was not 
actually in session, but there was an éxxAnoia only when the citizens 
were actually assembled, and so there was a new éxxAnoia every time 
they assembled.’ It is in accord with this usage that decisions taken 
in an €xxAnoia are usually said to be decisions of the people (6 5j0s). 
Both Thucydides and Plato indicate that the general term for a meet- 
ing is avAAoyos and that an éxxAnoia is a avAAoyos of a particular kind.* 
This brief survey of the use of the word éxxAnoia in ordinary Greek 
does not suggest any obvious explanation of the special Christian use 
of it. So we turn to consider its use in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, which doubtless influenced even if it did not determine 
Christian usage. 

A Greek-speaking Gentile reader of the Septuagint would probably 
not notice any marked difference between the use of éxxAnoia there, 
and that with which he was familiar, except that, because the Hebrew 
state had never been a democracy after the Greek pattern, the specific 
use of it, for the supreme assembly of a city-state, naturally did not 
occur. Just as among the Greeks assemblies (even when they were 
not assemblies of citizens as such) were apt to be more or less political 
in character, so among the Hebrews they were apt to be more or less 
religious in character. It might therefore be expected that in the 


* Rhesus, 139. 2 8. 93. 

3 Cf., e.g., Thuc. 3. 36, xaraordons 8° etOds éxxAnoias—there had already been 
one on the day previous; 3. 46 ¢v 77 mpotépa éxxAnaia. 

4 Thuc. 2. 22; Plato, Gorg. 452 £, 4568. 
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Septuagint €xxAnoia would acquire a specifically religious connotation, 
but of this there is, in fact, no evidence whatever. 

The word occurs there altogether not quite one hundred times. 
Where the Hebrew original is available for comparison é«xxAyoia 
translates the Hebrew word gahal, except in four instances; even in 
these it translates two other words from the same root.’ The plural 
of gahal does not occur in the Old Testament, and so the only 
passages in which the plural éxxAnoia: is found are the two passages 
in the Psalms just mentioned. But if é€«x«Anoia is nearly always 
a translation of gahal, the converse is not true; gahal is often trans- 
lated by other words. One reason is that it had a somewhat wider 
range of meaning than éxxAnaia, and so was sometimes more adequately 
rendered by some other word. Another reason is that the translators 
of the first four books of the Old Testament did not use éxxAnoia at 
all, though they must have known the word. They render gahal, 
usually, by cvvaywy7y, which they also use for ‘edah. And even in 
the later books in which éxxAnoia is the usual rendering of gahal, 
ovvaywy7 occurs, as the equivalent of it, some sixteen times. 

At this point it may be well to note briefly the exact difference in 
meaning between ‘edah and gahal. Originally both words denoted an 
actual meeting or assembly, people met together. But, like ‘ con- 
gregation’ in English, ‘edah came to mean also the people who meet 
together, even when they are not actually assembled. In particular, 
‘edah is used of the Israelite community, whether actually assembled 
or not, during its journeying from Egypt to the promised land ; five- 
sixths of the total occurrences of the word in the Old Testament are 
in the four books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua, and 
more than one-half in Numbers alone. If, therefore, any Hebrew 
word had acquired a quasi-technical significance and come to mean 
by itself ‘the people of God’, it is much more likely that it would 
have been ‘edah, not gahal. For there is no good evidence that in 
the Old Testament gahal ever means anything but an actual assembly 
or meeting of some kind, like éxxAnoia in ordinary Greek. It may be 
added that if ovvaywyy not infrequently in the Old Testament in 
Greek means ‘community’ rather than ‘assembly’, this is due to 
the influence of ‘edah; it is only in Jewish Greek that it has this 
wider meaning. 

According to the theory which we are considering, however, the 
full Old Testament term for ‘the people of God’ was q*hal Fhvh ; 
gahal alone is only a natural and convenient abbreviation of this. 
One would expect, if this were correct, to find the full phrase occur- 
ring with some frequency, and in passages of some significance. In 
fact, it is found in just seven passages in the whole Old Testament, 


* 1 Sam. xix. 20, Neh. v. 7; Ps. xxvi. 12, Ixviii. 26. 
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and a very unimpressive list they make. (We may note in passing 
that the phrase ‘“dath Fhvh also occurs four times, all in the book of 
Numbers, and in a fifth passage, xvi. 9, it seems to have been read 
by the LXX, though the MT has ‘edah alone.) First, there are two 
passages in Numbers. These can hardly have influenced Greek- 
speaking Christians to choose éxxAnoia as the name for their com- 
munity, for in both passages the LXX has ovvaywy7, not é«xAnaia. 
‘But they may throw light upon the meaning and use of the Hebrew 
phrase. In Numbers xvi, Korah and his companions, 250 princes of 
the congregation (‘edah), assemble themselves (the verb is gahal) 
against Moses and Aaron, and say: ‘ Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy, everyone of them, and Jhvh is 
among them; wherefore therefore lift ye up yourselves above the 
assembly of Jnvh?’' Here it is not difficult to suggest a reason for 
the change from ‘edah to gahal; it was when the congregation was 
actually assembled, it was in the assembly, that the pre-eminence of 
Moses and Aaron was most plainly manifested. It is not so easy to 
see why Korah should call the assembly ‘ Jhvh’s assembly’; perhaps 
he may have intended to suggest that Moses and Aaron were offend- 
ing, not so much against the people, as against their God. However 
that may be, if the phrase, Jhvh’s assembly, did have any special 
significance beyond this, it would surely be regrettable that, so far as 
our information goes, Korah was the first to use it. The second 
instance in Numbers is curiously similar; it also occurs in a complaint 
made against Moses and Aaron, this tune not by a comparatively 
small dissident group, but by the ‘congregation’ as a whole. At 
Kadesh, where there was no water for the congregation, they assembled 
themselves together against Moses and Aaron, and said, ‘ Why have 
ye brought Jhvh’s assembly into this wilderness, that we should die 
here, we and our cattle ?’* Once again it is not clear why the unusual 
term ‘ Jhvh’s assembly ’ should be used in this particular context; as 
before, it may suggest that Moses and Aaron had offended against 
Jhvh. But possibly there is an ironical suggestion—‘ Jhvh’s assembly’ 
is, after all, to come to a miserable end in ‘ this wilderness’! In the 
work of the Chronicler there is a solitary instance of the phrase, and 
here its meaning is notably different. David, we are told, summoned 
a meeting of ‘all the princes of Israel’ to lay before them his plans 
for the building of the Temple. In the course of his address to them 
he called upon them, xara mpdowmov maons éxxAncias Kxupiov, to 
reconsecrate themselves to the service of Jhvh their God. Here there 
is a slight difference between the MT and the LXX; modern editors 
seem inclined to prefer the LXX reading. The Greek words just 
quoted are no doubt intended to mean, ‘in the sight of the whole 
1 Num. xvi. 3. 2 Num. xx. 4. 34 Chron. xxviii. 8. 
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(not, of every) assembly of the Lord’, and so refer to the actual 
meeting to which David was speaking, a meeting of ‘all the princes 
of Israel’, not of the whole people. But just why the Chronicler 
saw fit to call that meeting, and that meeting only (though he uses 
the word qahal alone oftener than any other Old Testament writer), 
‘the assembly of Jhvh’, is not at all clear. 

The other four passages are of a different sort and are closely 
related to one another. Only the first and longest of them, Deut. 
xxiii. 1-8, has any independent importance. Two of the others are 
direct references to it; they occur in late writings, Neh. xiii. 1 and 
Lam. i. 10, and even so they are probably later insertions in the con- 
texts in which they now stand. The fourth is found in Mic. ii. 5: 
‘Thou shalt have none that cast the line by lot in the assembly of 
Jhvh.’ What this means is altogether obscure; recent commentators 
regard it as a late gloss, probably modelled on the passage in Deutero- 
nomy. That passage itself excludes from ‘the assembly of Jhvh’ 
(1) eunuchs, (2) bastards, (3) Ammonites and Moabites, and (4) 
Edomites and Egyptians. Bastards and Ammonites and Moabites 
are excluded ‘even unto the tenth generation’, i.e. for ever. But 
the descendants of Edomites and Egyptians are to be admitted in the 
third generation. But what exclusion from, or admission to, the 
assembly of Jhvh really meant, no one knows. Obviously ‘the assembly 
of Jhvh’ does not mean the civil community of Israel, since the 
three generations (if not the ten) must be reckoned from the time 
when an individual belonging to the groups mentioned became, by 
residence, a member of that community. So it is supposed that it 
must mean the religious community of Israel. But what exactly the 
distinction was between the civil and the religious community is not 
explained." The Jewish interpretation of the passage, according to 
Professor G. F. Moore, is that men of the classes mentioned may 
not marry Jewish women of pure race; this interpretation can be 
traced back to the middle of our second century or earlier, when it 
is stated as unquestioned tradition, so that there is no reason to think 
that the passage was otherwise understood before the destruction of 
the temple.* It is, however, difficult to believe that this can have 
been the original meaning. But neither is there any reason to believe 
that in these four passages, and these alone, g*hal fhvh means simply 
‘the people of God’; rather, the use of the verb ‘enter’ (or ‘go 
in to’) suggests that gahal retains here its ordinary meaning of 
‘assembly ’, and that, in fact, the exclusion was from a service of 


’ Isa. lvi. 4 f. shows that, at any rate when the passage was written, eunuchs 
as such were not excluded even from the religious community. 

2 See Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, v, 
1933, pp. 66ff., n. 2. 
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worship, doubtless a temple-service—which may well have been the 
outward evidence of exclusion from the religious community of 
Israel. (It will be remembered that ‘foreigners’ were excluded from 
all but the outer courts of the second temple.) What is in any case 
quite beyond dispute is that these seven passages afford no adequate 
basis for the assertion that in the Old Testament g*hal Fhvh is the 
usual term for Israel as the people of God, nor yet for the supposition 
that a Christian reader of the LXX would be led to think that 
éxxAnoia xupiov (which he would find in only five passages) had that 
meaning. 

If this is admitted, it is clearly even less likely that gahal or éxxAnoia 
alone can have had that meaning. It is therefore unnecessary to 
examine carefully the ninety or so occurrences of the words in the 
Old Testament. From the earliest of them to the latest, gahal is 
used quite freely of gatherings of any and every kind. In what is 
perhaps the earliest passage in which it occurs, the Blessing of Jacob 
in Genesis xlix, it refers to the association of the tribes of Simeon 
and Levi in deeds of violence ;' here the LXX quite appropriately 
translates it by ovoraors. Even in the Psalms, where naturally it is 
used most often of a worshipping assembly, we find an ‘assembly of 
evil-doers ’—é€xxAnoia rovnpevopevwv in Greek.* It is often used of 
warrior hosts—notably in Ezekiel, where the word occurs fourteen 
times in six chapters—but never once either of Israelite hosts or of 
Israelite assemblies. But even in Ezekiel it does not always mean 
a military host—thus in the lament over Tyre in xxvii. 27 we have, 
‘Your wealth, your waves and your merchandise, your sailors and 
your steersmen, your caulkers, your traders, and all your soldiers 
aboard you, even all your gahal within you, shall sink in the heart of 
the seas on the day of your downfall.’ Here, and in verse 34, the 
LXX has ovvaywy7, which translates gahal nine times in this book ; 
four times dyAos is used, but €xxAnoia only once, and then not very 
happily. In the earlier books gahal often means the warrior host 
of Israel; once, notably, it is the foreigner Balak who so uses it.‘ 
More than one-third of the total number of occurrences are in the 
work of the Chronicler, but even here there is no indication that it 
has any special and restricted meaning. Even in writing of assemblies 
definitely religious in character the Chronicler can still use gahal in 
its most general sense, e.g. ‘ And there assembled at Jerusalem much 
people to keep the feast of unleavened bread ..., a very large 
assembly ’.5 He also uses it of meetings of a military character, 
though of meetings of officers rather than of the army as a whcle; 
thus a meeting of ‘the captains of thousands and of hundreds’ is 


* Gen. xlix. 6. 2 Ps. xxvi. 5. 3 Xxxii. 3. 4 Num. xxii. 4. 
5 2 Chron. xxx. 13. 
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called ‘ the gahal of Israel’*—here Dr. Moffatt translates, ‘the war- 
council of Israel’. It is sometimes asserted that gahal ‘ frequently’ 
denotes the assembly of the whole people of Israel in its religious 
capacity. But the nearest approach to this meaning which I can find 
is in tue phrase used three or four times (there are variant readings 
in two passages) in Deuteronomy, ‘in the day of the assembly’, the 
reference being to the assembly of the people before God on Horeb.? 
With good reason this might be considered the gahal above all others 
in Israel’s history, yet it is clear that this special application of the 
term was very seldom made, and apparently only in the phrase ‘in 
the day of the assembly’. What is even more surprising is that the 
gathering of the people at Horeb is never called the assembly of 
Jhvh, though it had a better claim than any other to that title. 

The use of the word é«xAnoia in Ecclesiasticus (where it occurs 
twelve times) is of special interest. Ben Sira (or, to be exact, his 
translator) can use the word with a quite general and unspecific 
meaning; thus one of the things of which he says he is afraid is 
exkAnoia oxAov (xxvi. 6), which no doubt means such a mob as 
gathered in the theatre in Ephesus.’ He uses it, too, of the company 
of worshippers in the temple in Jerusalem.* But he also uses it, and 
more often, in a more specific sense. We have noted that in the 
Psalms gahal, and consequently é€xxAnoia in the Greek version, is 
used of worshipping assemblies ; it seems probable that meetings of 
local synagogues are intended. But in Ecclesiasticus éx«Anoia is used 
of meetings for other purposes than worship; Dr. Oesterley says 
that it seems to mean the assembly of those who meet for religious 
instruction—this, of course, was the primary purpose of the synagogue.* 
Here I think there is to be noticed also a slight but not unimportant 
development in the precise significance of the word. In ordinary 
Greek, as we have seen, éxxAnoia means a single meeting; when the 
meeting breaks up, that particular é€xxAnoia ceases to exist. This is 
also true of gahal in the Old Testament generally. But in Ben Sira’s 
book there is at least a suggestion that successive meetings of the 
same group of people are really the same éxxAnoia, not different 
exxAnoiat. Thus when he says of the good and generous rich man, 
‘his alms éxxAnoia shall declare’ (xxxi. 11), this surely means more 
than that they will be declared in one particular meeting of his fellow 
Israelites. But if ex«xAnoia is on the way to signify a regular meeting 
of a religious kind, there is still nothing to suggest that it has come 
to mean (as cvvaywy7 did) the body of people who meet regularly in 


* 1 Chron. xiii. 1. 

2 Deut. iv. 1o (LXX—MT omits), ix. 10, x. 4 (LXX omits), xviii. 16. 
3 Acts xix. *1. 33, 20. 

5 Cf. Ecclesiasticus, Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, p. 212. 
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one particular place. It is worth noting, too, that Ben Sira never 
speaks of 1 éxxAnoia, but always of éxxAnoia simply, as in xxxi. 11, 
just quoted. And in three instances (out of a total of twelve) he uses 
the phrase év éxxAnoia.' 

The use of éxxAnoia in Ecclesiasticus seems to me of importance 
because it is here that the earlier Jewish use of the word comes 
nearest to the later Christian use of it. The first thing that we are 
told, in Acts, about the believers in Jerusalem after Pentecost is that 
“they were regular in attendance on the teaching of the apostles and 
the fellowship, the breaking of bread and the prayers’.* The little 
groups of believers that soon came into existence elsewhere must 
have had meetings of much the same kind. And it is just a meeting 
of this kind which in Ecclesiasticus is called éxxAnoia. It, is therefore, 
not at all surprising that the Christians used this word for their 
meetings. They might have used ovvaywy7, and there is, of course, 
the evidence of James ii. 2 that sometimes they did. But the special 
Jewish use of that word probably stood in the way of its general use 
for the Christian meeting. It is very doubtful whether this use of 
éxxAnoia would have seemed at all strange to a Gentile, even if he 
knew nothing of the Greek Old Testament. One particular use of 
the word at least would have seemed to him altogether natural: the 
phrase év éxxAnoia which we have noted in Ben Sira, and which is 
used four times by St. Paul in 1 Corinthians,’ is found also in the 
same sense in secular writings (e.g. in Plutarch), though in classical 
writers the usual form is év rH éxxAnoia, used by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 
vi. 4 in a different sense. 

The actual use of the word éxxAnoia in the New Testament affords 
no support to the view that it expressed the Christians’ claim to be 
the true people of God. If it did, it would follow at once that its 
primary application must have been to the Christian community 
as a whole (die Gesamtkirche), and its application to particular local 
‘churches’ must have been a secondary development. But in fact 
the word is used in the New Testament much more often of the 
local community than of the Church as a whole. Our earliest witness 
is St. Paul, and in considering his epistles it is legitimate and con- 
venient at the outset to put aside Ephesians, since, whether it is 
really St. Paul’s or not, in its teaching about the Church it certainly 
goes considerably beyond the epistles which are unquestionably 
Pauline. 

In the other nine epistles éxxAnoia occurs just fifty times. Twenty 
times the plural is used, and it is implied in two other places where 
the apostle speaks of ‘every church’‘ and ‘no church’. In ten in- 

1 xxi. 17; XXiV. 2; XXXViii. 33. 2 Acts ii. 42. 3 xi. 18; xiv. 19, 28, 35. 

41 Cor. iv. 17. 5 Phil. iv. 15. 
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stances of the singular the locality of the ‘church’ referred to is 
explicitly indicated (in four of these the reference is to ‘house- 
churches’). The phrase év éxxAnoia (four times), already mentioned, 
must in the context refer to the local church, in Corinth. Once 
St. Paul speaks of ‘the whole church’ coming together ;' here the 
use of the phrase ‘the whole church’ of what must be a local con- 
gregation is to be noted. Three times in 1 Corinthians he speaks of 
building or edifying the church; in the context it is most natural to 
take this to be the local church. Forty times at least, therefore, out 
of fifty in these epistles, éxxAnoia means a local church. And even 
among the ten instances which remain there are only two in which it 
is quite beyond question that it has the wider significance,’ though 
this may be more or less likely in the others. This evidence of itself 
makes it in the highest degree unlikely that the wider meaning was 
actually the primary meaning. In this connexion a passage in 
1 Thessalonians, one of the earliest if not actually the earliest of 
St. Paul’s letters, is of special interest; the apostle speaks of ‘the 
churches of God which are in Judaea in Christ Jesus’.’ Surely, if 
the essential unity of the Church throughout its separate congregations 
were anywhere to find expression in the name given to it, it would 
be in Judaea; here, if anywhere, we would have expected him to 
say, ‘the Church in Judaea’. But he does not. And when he writes 
‘the churches of God that are (r@v ododv) in Judaea’, it is certain 
that he cannot mean ‘ the churches of God in so far as they exist in 
Judaea’. This alone makes it altogether unlikely that when he later 
uses the same participle with the noun in the singular, and writes ‘to 
the church of God which is in Corinth’,* he means ‘the church of 
God so far as it exists in Corinth’. It is, moreover, very doubtful 
whether that is really a possible meaning of the participle. It is 
equally unlikely that xara tiv odeav éxxAnoiav in Acts xiii. 1 means 
more than ‘in the church there’ or ‘in the church then’. It is also 
to be noted that on the first occasion when the words ‘of God’ are 
used with éxxAnaia, it is with the plural, not with the singular. 

The evidence from the rest of the New Testament is in substantial 
agreement with that from the letters of St. Paul (except Ephesians). 
In Acts éxxAnoia, in its special Christian sense, is found nineteen 
times; six times it refers to the church in Jerusalem, and twelve 
times to local churches elsewhere—unless perhaps it has a wider 
significance in St. Paul’s admonition to the Ephesian elders, ‘ shepherd 
the church of God’.S It is somewhat unfortunate that in the one 
passage in which the word seems to have the wider significance, ‘ So 
the Church throughout the whole of Judaea and Galilee and Samaria 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 23. * Col. i. 18, 24. 3 1 Thess. ii. 14. 
41 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1. 5 Acts xx. 28. 
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had peace ’," the Antiochian text, and probably the Western text also, 
had the plural, ‘churches’. (There is, of course, no doubt that Acts 
has the catholic conception of the Church; the only question is 
whether the word éxxAngia is ever used to express that conception.) 

In Revelation the word occurs twenty times, thirteen times in the 
plural, and in every instance it means a local church or local churches. 
In 1 Timothy there are three instances of éxxAnoia; in ili. 5 and 
v. 16 the local sense seems the more probable, in iii. 15 the catholic 
sense. In James v. 14 (the only occurrence of the word in this epistle), 
and in 3 John 6, 9, 10 (there is no instance in 1 John or 2 John), 
é€xxAnoia means the local Christian community. 

In regard to the meaning of é€xxAnaia, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
stands alone among the New Testament writings. In it the word is 
used nine times, and always of the whole Christian Church. Those 
who hold that Ephesians was not written by St. Paul will reasonably 
find in this divergence from Pauline usage elsewhere some confirma- 
tion of their opinion. But even if Ephesians is Pauline, it is one of 
his later epistles, and so it affords some further evidence that the 
catholic sense of éxxAnoia is not early and primary, but later and 
secondary. 

Another consideration points to the same conclusion. If from the 
beginning the Christian use of éxxAnoia involved the claim to be 
the true Israel of God, it would hardly have been possible to avoid 
using that name whenever the nature of the Church and its relation 
to the people of Israel was discussed. Perhaps the most notable 
passage in the New Testament in which the Christian community is 
declared to be the true people of God is 1 Peter ii. 4-10. This is 
a cento of Old Testament quotations, yet neither here nor anywhere 
else in the epistle is the word éx«Anoia used at all. But the Epistle 
to the Romans is an even more striking instance of the same thing. 
It is largely concerned with the theological problem of the relation of 
the old community of Israel to the new Christian community, and 
yet St. Paul writes this longest and most theological of his epistles 
without once using the word éxxAnoia. For whether the sixteenth 
chapter was addressed to the church in Rome or not, it is certainly 
no integral part of the epistle, which is clearly complete at the end 
of chapter xv. Yet it is only in chapter xvi that the word éxxAygia is 
used, and then it occurs five times in twenty-four verses. There 
could hardly be clearer indication that St. Paul at least found no 
special doctrinal significance in the name. 

Lastly, it is difficult to maintain that there is any special signi- 
ficance in the phrase ‘the church of God’, or that it throws any 
light upon the meaning of éxxAnoia alone. That the Church is God’s 

* Acts ix. 31. 
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Church is obvious, and it may always be so called. Actually, how- 
ever, the phrase occurs only nine times in the New Testament, six 
times in the unquestioned Pauline epistles, twice in 1 Timothy, and 
once in Acts, in Paul’s address to the elders of Ephesus. It seems, 
therefore, to be specially Pauline. But it is not at all easy to discover 
any special reason for the use of it in any particular passage. Why 
should the apostle say in Galatians that he persecuted ‘ the Church 
of God’ (Gal. i. 13), but in Philippians that he persecuted ‘ the 
Church’ (Phil. iii. 6)? Why should he write to ‘the churches of 
Galatia’, but to ‘the church of God which is in Corinth’? This 
last instance shows that a local church could be called ‘the church 
of God’, and three times (in addition to the nine instances of the 
singular) we have the phrase in the plural, ‘ the churches of God’.' 
It is notable that in Ephesians ‘ the Church of God’ does not occur, 
though it is in that epistle that we would especially expect it to be 
used. What is altogether unlikely is that in using the phrase St. Paul 
was consciously borrowing from the Old Testament in Greek. For 
there, with one exception, the phrase is not éxxAnoia Qeod, but 
exkAnoia xupiov. If St. Paul had borrowed that phrase, he would, 
I feel sure, have taken it as it stood, and he would boldly have trans- 
ferred the title ‘Lord’ to Christ, just as he does when he uses the 
Old Testament phrase ‘the day of the Lord’. But though he does 
have the phrase ‘the churches of Christ’ once,* he never speaks of 
‘the Church of Christ’, or ‘the Church of the Lord’. It is hard to 
believe that he could have avoided doing so, if he had found any 
doctrinal significance in the word éxxAnoia itself, and especially if he 
had known, or supposed, that it was borrowed from the Greek Old 
‘Testament. 

A consideration of the two passages in the Gospel of Matthew in 
which Jesus himself is represented as speaking of the éxxAnoia would 
hardly be relevant to our present inquiry. For if these sayings are 
authentic we have no means of determining what Aramaic word he 
used ; whatever it was, it would inevitably be translated by éxxAnoia 
as soon as that had come to be the accepted name for the Christian 
church. 

We must conclude, therefore, that there is no good evidence for 
the generally accepted view that in using the word éxxAnoia the early 
Christians were borrowing an Old Testament term in order to express 
their claim to be the true people of God, the legitimate successor of 
the Israel of the Old Covenant. The probability is that at first they 
used it as an obvious name for those simple ‘ meetings’ which were 


1 1 Thess. ii. 14 has already been noticed; the others are 2 Thess. i. 4 and 
1 Cor. xi. 16. 


* Rom. xvi. 16. 
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the most conspicuous and distinctive feature in the life of the early 
Church. For this use there was some precedent in the Psalms and 
in Ecclesiasticus. There is nothing at all surprising or unusual in 
the development by which the word came to mean, not only the 
actual meeting, but also the body of people habitually meeting 
together, a local ‘ congregation ’ ; the word ‘ congregation ’ itself shows 
the same development, and so does cvvaywy7 in Jewish usage. When 
later it became necessary to have some name for the Christian com- 
munity as a whole it was all but inevitable that the same word should 
be used; to have chosen some other name would have obscured the 
fact that the whole Church was made up out of the individual 
éxxAnoiat or churches. J. Y. CAMPBELL 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NOTE ON O°%?8 y71 IN EXOD. IL. 25 


It has long been recognized that in many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment the Hebrew root 9° means, not ‘knew’, but ‘cared for, kept 
in mind’ (cf. Arabic 3 in the same sense).' In this note brief 
consideration is given to yet another passage, viz. Exod. ii. 25—which 
so far, it seems, has failed to attract the attention it deserves’ —where 
y7, in the phrase oN y7"1, is, we believe, most satisfactorily 
explained if it is given the meaning ‘cared for, kept in mind’.’ 

It may be noted first that, if y7° here is translated ‘knew’ (as 
A.V.™; cf. R.V.), the omission of an object to the verb is curious.‘ 
What was it that ‘God knew’? In face of this difficulty some com- 
mentators, on the basis of the LXX’s xai éyvwo8n adrois, emend 
ONE YT) to ON YIP ‘and he (i.e. God) was made known (made 
himself known) to them’ ;5 while others prefer to read OF°2N NP) 
‘and he (God) appeared to them’.® If, however, 97” here is given 
the meaning ‘cared for, kept in mind’, the omission of the object is 
less striking, for the object is omitted after ¥7° in this sense in some 
other passages.” The phrase O°} YI" ‘and God cared for (them)’ 
can thus be accepted without emendation.° 

Secondly, it is to be observed that the opening words of the verse 
—o'q°R XP1—are significant for the proper understanding of YT". 
The verb 789 sometimes means ‘looked with kindness, helpfulness’, ’ 
and in this sense it stands in parallelism with YT’ in Ps. xxxi. 8, which 


* See the present writer in ¥.7.S., xxxv. 300 f., and footnotes there. 

2 There is no reference at all to this passage in the dictionaries of Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, Gesenius—Buhl, or Zorell ; nor is it included among the many 
instances of YT’, discussed by E. Baumann in his two articles YT” u. seine 
Derivate, Z.A.T.W., 1908, pp. 22 ff., 110 ff. 

3 Cf. A.V.’s ‘had respect unto’ and Luther’s und nahm sich ihrer an. 

4 Dillmann, Die Biicher Ex. und Lev., 3rd ed., ed. V. Ryssel, p. 27; cf. 
A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zum hebr. Bibel, i. 267. 

5 See, e.g., G. Quell in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., 3rd ed., ad loc.; G. Beer, Exodus, 
Pp. 24, reads myn’? Orn R VTP ‘and God made himeclf haown to Moses’ 
(cf. vi. 2). 

6 See, e.g., Dillmann, op. cit., loc. cit. Cf. E. Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift 
des A.T., 4th ed., ed. A. Bertholet, p. 102. Contra Ehrlich, op. cit., loc. cit. 

7 e.g. 1 Kings, i. 11, 18; Hos. viii. 4. See Baumann, op. cit., p. 23f., and 
Gesenius—Buhl, Handwérterb., p. 287. 

8 It is the Hebrew text represented by the Vulgate and the Peshitta. 

% e.g. Gen. xxix. 32; 1 Sam. i. 11; 2 Sam. xvi. 12; Ps. cvi. 44; see Brown-— 
Driver-Briggs, p. 908a. The insertion of "jy ‘affliction’ after N™"), as 
suggested by Beer, op. cit., loc. cit., is thus unnecessary. / 
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is one of the passages where 7” has the meaning ‘cared for’.’ 
Similarly in this verse 789 and yt stand side by side, and the 
meanings to be attached to them are, we suggest, exactly those that 
they bear in Ps. xxxi. 8. We may then translate the whole verse as 
follows: ‘And God looked with kindness upon the children of Israel, 
and God cared for (them)’—or ‘kept (them) in mind’. There does 
indeed seem to be some parallelism in thought and form between 
verses 24 and 25. Thus 0) (ver. 24)—¥mW sometimes has the 
meaning ‘hear favourably ’*—corresponds to 8") (ver. 25) ‘looked 
with kindness’? and in-3a-N¥ oe WP (v. 24) ‘and God re- 
membered his covenant’ corresponds to O°% YT") (ver. 25) ‘and 
God cared for (them), kept (them) in mind’. ; 

Lastly, the rendering of ¥") here in the Arabic Version‘ by 9 
‘and he (God) had pity on them’ is not without its interest. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


ST. MARK XVI. 8 


From the standpoint of conceptual linguistics much of the controversy 
about the ending éedoBodvro yap in Mark xvi. 8. is irrelevant. It is 
interesting but beside the point to adduce examples of final ydp in 
classical Greek (as has been done by R. R. Ottley, 7.7.S. 108, July 
1926, pp. 407-9, and by E. C. Yorke, cited by R. H. Lightfoot, 
Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels, 19385) or of final yap in the LXX, 
the Fathers, and the papyri (Ottley, Lightfoot); and it is as unnecessary 
to defend as it is to attack efoBoivro ydp as the concluding thought. 
The truth is that in the mental processes lying behind the Greek 
language neither is ydp the final ‘ word’ nor is é¢ofoivro yap the final 
thought. The idea behind ydp is that of causality or explanation, which 
might equally well have been expressed by an anterior ézei €foBoivro. 
The position of the phoneme which signals ‘explanation’ is quite 
accidental. It would be equally absurd to call -que the last word in 
Caesar Ciceroque. And accompanying the signal of explanation is the 
explanation itself, namely ¢poBodvro. Logically this is prior to the 
effect (oddév elzav), and in the mind of the writer the thought is xai 
ovdevi, epoBoivro yap, oddev elzav (or cai 51a doBov oddevi ovdev elzav 
or kal PoBnPeioa ovdevi oddév elzav). The yap clause is very often, in 
fact, put in an early parenthesis in idiomatic Greek. The real problem 

1 See the present writer in J.T.S., xxxv. 301, and Baumann, op. cit., p. 28. 
According to Siegfried and Stade, Hebr. Worterb., p. 244, YT? (|| TIN) in 
Is. iviii. 3 means ‘ care’. 

2 See Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 10344. 


3 Or is ONIN YIM a gloss of ONY NIM? [G.R.D.] 
4In Walton, Bibl. Polygl., ad loc. 
5 Dr. Lightfoot here gives a summary of the history of the problem. 
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of this ending of St. Mark is not whether ydp can be final or whether 
epoBodvro yap is a worthy conclusion, but whether the Gospel can end 
with the thought expressed in the sentence xai oddevi (€poBobvro ydp) 
ovdév elzav. Incidentally, this approach disposes of the suggestion that 
the tense of éfofoivro presumes that the punctuation should be 
efoBotvro yap... 

This note gives some support to, and receives some support from, 
the Rev. Willoughby C. Allen’s suggestion in 7.7.S. xlvii. 46-9 and 
xlviii. 201-3, which I saw after the above was written. From his 
analysis of the use of doBéowar and éxdoBos yivowa in St. Mark, 
Allen concludes that ‘ éfoBoivro yap does not indicate apprehension of 
evil and is not therefore anticipatory, but describes reverential awe . . . 
the phrase therefore refers to past, not present, happenings’. The 
concluding thought is thus quite appropriate. In especial, the mental 
resetting as xai oddevi (€ehoBodvto yap) ovdev elzayv is strongly reinforced 
by Allen’s emphasis on the Hebraic mode of thinking underlying St. 
Mark’s Greek (‘in Aramaic the conjunction would not have stood 
last’). The ending, viewed in this way, is perfectly natural and gives 
no ground for assuming ‘ mutilation’. L. J. D. RicHarRDsoN 


LUC xxi. 19b-20 
DaNs une note publiée par ce Fournal (xlvii. 49-56), Mr. G. D. 


Kilpatrick a étudié le passage Lc. xxii. 1gb-20 et conclu de divers 
arguments a l’inauthenticité de ces versets. Ses objections touchant 
le style ne semblent pourtant pas irréfutables et méritent peut-étre 
quelques remarques.' 

1. L’omission de éoriv aprés rodro 76 wor7prov, au V. 20, est donnée 
comme contraire 4 la maniére de Luc; car celui-ci ajoute la copule 
plutét qu’il ne la retranche. Il est certain que H. J. Cadbury, The 
Style and Literary Method of Luke, p. 149, a allégué en ce sens un 
certain nombre de textes significatifs. Néanmoins on peut aussi rele- 
ver plusieurs cas ou Luc procéde de fagon inverse. Que l’on compare 
par exemple les textes suivants: 

Me. i. 27 ti €otw TodTo ;* Le. iv. 36 ris 6 Adyos obtos ; 

Mc. x. 43 (Mt. xx. 26) ody otrws Le. xxii. 26 dpeis 5é ody odTws. 
5é eorww év dpiv. 

On pourrait alléguer aussi des cas ot la copule n’est pas le verbe efvac: 

comparer Mc. iv. 16 et Le. viii. 13; Mec. iv. 40 et Le. viii. 25; 

Mc. v. 30 et Le. viii. 45; Mc. viii. 29 et Le. ix. 20. Enfin il est 

notable que Lc. se comporte de maniére analogue par rapport @ Mt.: 

comparer Mt. vi. 23 et Le. xi. 34; Mt. vii. 14 et Le. xiii. 23; 

Mt. xxiv. 28 et Le. xvii. 37; Mt. xxvii. 37 et Le. xxiii. 38. 


1 Cp. Revue biblique, 1939, pp. 362 ff. 
2 Ces mots sont omis par D W 19 36 5 ce ff 9 syrsin. geo. arm. eth. 
XLIX L 
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Il ressort de ces exemples que Luc sait aussi bien omettre la copule 
que l’ajouter.’ Et l’on pourrait corroborer cette observation par 
d’autres textes ou il écrit de fagon indépendante et choisit également 
de ne pas employer la copule; ainsi dans le seul chapitre xxiv les 
versets 17 ives of Adyou obra; 44 odror of Adyor pou 48 duets pdprupes 
tovrwv.’ Peut-étre découvrira-t-on en certains cas une raison a cette 
omission. Ainsi en xxii. 26, ot il a évité le difficile €oriv de Mc. x. 43, 
on attendrait €o7a:. Mais précisément n’en allait-il pas de méme en 
xxii. 20? ‘Ce calice est la nouvelle alliance . . .’ était une formule 
plutét maladroite, due 4 une transposition de la formule primitive 
(Mc.): ‘Ceci est mon sang de l’alliance’, qui risquait de choquer 
certains esprits. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 25) n’avait pas craint de Il’écrire; 
mais Luc, qui s’inspirait de lui, aura cru atténuer cette difficulté en 
supprimant le ¢oriv. Aussi bien cette suppression n’avait-elle pour 
lui rien de si insolite, nous venons de le voir. 

2. L’usage au v. 19 de eu en position attributive serait également 
contraire 4 l’usage de Luc (7.7.S. xlii, 184-6). On ne pourra ex- 
pliquer ce cas singulier que par une circonstance singuliere, a savoir 
l'emprunt littéral 4 1 Cor. xi. 24s. Cet emploi du pronom possessif 
est extrémement fréquent chez s. Paul. 

Les trois observations suivantes sont moins frappantes. 

3- Que irép gén. (vv. 19 et 20) soit rare en Luc (ici seulement et 
ix. 50, par. Mc. ix. 40), c’est exact. Mais il en va de méme pour Mt- 
(seulement v. 44) et pour Mc. ix. 40 et ici méme, xiv. 24, ou pourtant 
on ne le discute pas. Luc peut trés bien devoir cette tournure, soit 
& Me. soit a 1 Cor. xi. 24. Il est certain que imép gén. est trés 
paulinien. 

4. De méme waatrws n’est pas moins fréquent chez Le. (xiii. 5, 
Xx. 31, par. Mec. xii. 21, et ici) que chez Mt. (xx. 5, xxi. 30. 36) et 
chez Me. (xii. 21, xiv. 31). C’est un mot rare qui n’est pas contre le 
style de Luc. Ici on l’expliquera au mieux par l’influence de 1 Cor. 
Xi. 25. 

5. dvdpvnors enfin qui, outre Heb. x. 3, ne se rencontre dans le 
N.T. qu’ici et en 1 Cor. xi. 24s., est un terme rare dont l’occurrence 
suppose certainement une relation littéraire directe entre ces deux 
textes, et doit peut-étre s’expliquer dans les deux, ou mieux, dans 
Luc 4 travers 1 Cor., par l’influence d’une formule stéréotypée des 
repas funéraires du monde gréco-romain (cf. R.B., loc. cit., p. 386, n. 2). 

Ainsi, sur les cing éléments objectés comme non-lucaniens, quatre 


' En iv. 36, viii. 25, xi. 34, Xiii. 23, xxiii. 38, la copule figure dans un certain 
nombre de témoins, mais l’omission semble bien primitive. L’addition était 
spontanée, et suggérée par les paralléles. 

* Au v. 48 l’omission de ¢oré n’est soutenue que par B. D. Augustin (De 
unitate Ecclesiae X, P.L. xliii. 409) mais parait préférable comme difficilior. 
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se justifient par l’emprunt a 1 Cor. xi. 23-5, et le cinquiéme, qui 
s’écarte de 1 Cor., s’explique précisément comme une correction 
voulue de Luc et qui ne manque pas d’analogies dans le reste de son 
évangile. Cette justification des expressions employées ici par Luc 
suppose absolument, on le voit, qu’il a utilisé le repas eucharistique 
de s. Paul comme une source, et en a suivi de prés les termes. Aussi 
bien, il me semble impossible d’expliquer la genése de ces vv. 19 b-20 
autrement que par un emprunt littéraire a 1 Cor.’ La plupart en 
conviennent. Mais beaucoup croient devoir attribuer cet emprunt a 
un interpolateur postérieur. Je pense qu’il peut étre le fait de Luc 
lui-méme, et une analyse détaillée du diptyque trés habile (15-20) 
ou il met en paralléle la Paque ancienne que le Christ termine (15-18) 
et la Paque nouvelle qu’il inaugure (19-20) m’a paru rendre suffisam- 
ment raison de ce recours 4 deux traditions distinctes, Mc. et 1 Cor. 
(R.B., loc. cit. pp. 390-2). 

On doit remarquer aussi que plusieurs des termes stigmatisés ici 
comme non-lucaniens apparaissent fréquemment dans les Actes des 
Apétres. L’usage attributif du pronom possessif s’y rencontre sept 
fois; sept fois aussi l'emploi de izép gén. La chose vaut d’étre si- 
gnalée. Méme si l’on reconnait avec Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 396-405, que le style de Act. n’est pas un parangon de celui de 
Luc, puisqu’il s’en écarte curieusement sur bien des points, il reste 
entre eux trop de traits communs pour que l’unité d’auteur de ces 
deux ouvrages ne demeure d’une solide probabilité. Des lors, celui 
qui usait de certaines tournures dans les Actes pouvait aussi dans 
l'Evangile, sinon en user de méme, du moins ne pas les éviter systé- 
matiquement s'il venait a les rencontrer dans une source, comme 1 Cor. 

PrerrRE Benoit, O.P. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 
ADDUCED AGAINST THE UNITY OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN AND THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


THe general trend of modern biblical scholarship favours the view 
which ascribes the First Epistle of John to the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. Professor C. H. Dodd, however, has recently advanced 
objective linguistic evidence* which, he thinks, makes it difficult to 


' Voir en Le. et 1 Cor. deux dérivations paralléles et indépendantes d’une 
méme tradition liturgique, ainsi que l’a fait par ex. Dibelius, parait bien 
difficile (cf. R.B., loc. cit. p. 361, n. 4). 

2 The evidence is stated fully in The First Epistle of John and the Fourth 
Gospel (1937), and the conclusions there reached are reaffirmed in Dr. Dodd’s 
recent commentary on ‘ The Johannine Epistles’ (1946), in The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary. It is with the evidence stated in the earlier work that 
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accept the identity of authorship of the two works. In order to 
understand this study we may summarize his evidence thus: 
1. (a2) The Epistle has the prepositions amd, did, «is, ex, ev, éxi, 
KaTd, era, TEpi, mpos, Urép, Eumpoaber, evedmov, ydpw. 

Total 14. 

The Gospel has all these except ydpuv, and, in addition, avd, 
avri, €mavw, oricw, mapa, mépav, mpd, atv, bmd, broxadTw. 

Total 23. 

(6) The Epistle has the following adverbial particles (true 

adverbs, formed from adjectives, not included): dpm, €fw, 

719, viv, ovmw, ovTws, mdAw, Tod, Tas. Total 9. 

The Gospel has all these and, in addition, dvw, dvw0ev, amdpri, 

dedpo, Sedre, elra, exei, exeifev, evOdde, evredbev, Emerta, Eow, 

ért, €xOés, katw, AdOpa, pnxéri, pod, odkér., mavTore, 7d8ev, 

MOTE, TOTE, Mpwi, TOTE, WdE, Gpws. Total 36. 

(c) The Epistle has the following conjunctive and other particles: 

yap, 5€, édv, ef, 7 (‘than’), iva, caus, Kai, wy, pndé, drav, 

60ev, Sti, od, OVSE, WS, Ews, Kav. Total 18. 

The Gospel has all these except d0ev, and, in addition, ézei, 

7 (‘or’), Hep, Be, Sov, Kairovye, pév, pévTo., prTOTE, vai, Ste, 

ovKobv, odv, oUTE, Odxi, MOTEpOV, TE, WoTrep, Wore. Total 36. 


2. The Epistle has only 11 different compound verbs, whereas the 
Gospel has 105. Dr. Dodd regards this as confirmation of 
the result of his investigation of the use of particles, ‘namely, 
that the style of the Gospel is richer, more varied, and more 
flexible than that of the Epistle’. 


3. A. At least two of the characteristic idioms common to both 
Epistle and Gospel are used to excess in the former. 
B. ‘ There are idioms preferred by the writer of the Epistle which 
are either comparatively rare or non-existent in the Gospel.’ 
C. There are ‘six conspicuous types of construction . . . which 
present at least a prima facie case for Aramaism in the Gospel, 
and of these only two are doubtfully represented in the 
Epistle’. 
This array of what Dr. Dodd regards as ‘ objective tests for style’ 
does at first sight appear to constitute strong linguistic evidence 
against unity of authorship. But on closer examination I have found 


this study is concerned. In making the calculations contained in this study 
I have excluded John vii. 53-viii. 11 and other passages rejected by Westcott 
and Hort, and have also excluded any words for which there is a well-attested 
variant reading. This may explain why some of my calculations vary slightly 
from those of Dr. Dodd. 
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that the evidence is much less convincing, and venture to present the 
results of my investigation for the consideration of others. 

1. The number of the above-mentioned 24 different prepositions * 
used in any book of the N.T. varies according to the length of the 
book, and the number of prepositions per page varies considerably in 
different books ascribed to the same author, as the following table 
demonstrates : 





| Pages | Different | Total number | Average number 
N.T. Book |\inW.H.\ prepositions | of prepositions | of prepositions 

| text used | per Book | per page 
Matthew . . | 68 22 1,068 } 15°7 
Meme. . . 41 22 827 20°1 
Luke. ... ae 24 1,322 18-6 
is ex a 54 CO 955 17°7 
Ee 69 1,365 19°7 
Romans. . . 572 22:8 
1 Corinthians . 516 23°4 
2 Corinthians . . 429 | 21-2 
Galatians .. . 198 23°3 
Ephesians . 242 26-9 
Philippians . 153 | 25°5 
Colossians . 177 29°5 
1 Thessalonians 127 23 
2 Thessalonians 27°3 
Philemon 19°3 
Hebrews 16-4 
James 13°4 
1 Peter . 21 
2 Peter 17*1 
1 John 21-6 
2 John 24 
3 John 17 
PR i 13°5 
1 Timothy . 14°2 
2 Timothy . 22-2 
Titus . 16 
Revelation . | 589 15°9 
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From this table it will be observed that only the four Gospels (all 
over 40 pages in length) have more than 20 different prepositions, 
and that no book of less than 8 pages has more than 16 of them (the 
average in the books of under 8 pages is 13 prepositions per book). 
Hence, in the 7-5 pages of 1 John we should not expect to find as 
many different prepositions as we find in the 54 pages of the Gospel. 
1 John has, in fact, 14 (15, if we include the two doubtful readings 
of wapa in 1 John iii. 22 and v. 15). Of the 19 prepositions used 
in 1 Cor., only 14 (= 73-7 %) are used in 2 Thess., and only ro in 
Philem., which, though short and of little theological significance, 


* I have not included in my calculations such rare prepositions as brepavw, 
xarévavrt, &c., as they do not occur in Dr. Dodd’s list nor do they occur 
frequently enough in the N.T. to make any appreciable difference in the 
conclusions here set forth. 
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is nevertheless generally acknowledged to be a genuine letter of Paul.’ 
If, as Dr. Dodd believes probable, ‘all three Johannine Epistles are 
the work of the Presbyter’,* then there are only 8 prepositions which 
occur in the Gospel but not in the Epistles (avd, avri, éravw, d7icw, 
mépav, mpd, av, troxatw). Of these, wépay does not occur in the 
N.T. outside the Gospels, and avd and dvzi are rarely used.’ If we 
remember that the Fourth Gospel is almost 8 times as long as 1 John, 
the difference between them in the number of different prepositions 
used is proportionally less than exists between the Lukan writings, for 
Acts (69 pp.) has only 19 of the 24 prepositions used in Luke (71 pp.). 

In the 7-5 pages of the Epistle there are 14 (15) different preposi- 
tions used 158 times, making an average of 21-6 per page, whereas 
in the 54 pages of the Gospel there are only 23 different prepositions 
used 955 times, making an average of 17-7 per page. But this differ- 
ence of 3-9 per page is not significant when compared with 21-2 per 
page in 2 Cor. against 29-5 per page in Col., 27-3 in 2 Thess.,‘ or 
25°5 in Phil. 

The use of the 36 adverbial particles and 36 conjunctive and other 
particles’ mentioned above is indicated in the tables opposite. 

A glance at these tables confirms the opinion that the number of 
these different particles in any N.T. book varies greatly according to 
the length of the book. Thus, only books of over 40 pages have more 
than 20 of the adverbial particles in question; only books of more 


than 50 pages have more than 28 of the conjunctive, &c. particles; 
no book of under 8 pages has more than 10 of the adverbial or 20 of 
the conjunctive, &c. particles. (The average for the books of under 8 
pages is 6 adverbial and 14 conjunctive, &c. particles per book.) In 


' Thus A. S. Peake writes: ‘It is not necessary to discuss the authenticity 
of the Epistle to Philemon, for although this has been disputed, it is now 
amply recognized on all hands,’ A Critical Introduction to the New Testament, 
P- 47- 

2 The Johannine Epistles, p. ixvi. 

3 J. H. Moulton sums up the relative frequency of prepositions in the N.T. 
thus: ‘If we represent ¢v by unity, the order of precedence works out thus :— 
eis -64, €x +34, €mi +32, mpds +25, Sud +24, G0 +24, KaTd +17, pera *17, mEpi +12, Um 
-08, mapd -07, imdp -054, atv -048, mpd -018, avri -008, dvd -0045,’ Grammar of 
N.T. Greek, i. 98. 

4 I am aware that the Pauline authorship of 2 Thessalonians has been dis- 
puted, but having examined the evidence, I can find no good grounds for 
disagreeing with the conclusion of the late Dr. Moffatt that, with the possible 
exception of Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, ‘it may be assumed that the 
letters which are grouped under Paul’s name in the canon were written by 
him’ (Introduction to the Literature of the N.T., p. 64). I assume that 
Dr. Dodd attributes 2 Thessalonians to Paul (cf. The First Epistle of John and 
the Fourth Gospel, p. 17). 

5 These ‘36 conjunctive and other particles’ are, for convenience, referred 
to hereafter as the ‘conjunctive, &c. particles’. 
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John there are g adverbial and 16* conjunctive, &c. particles, which 
is really no fewer than we should expect in a book of 7-5 pages. 

Again, it will be observed that the Fourth Gospel has an average 
of 5-2 adverbial particles per page as compared with 2 per page in 
1 John—a variation of 3-2, whereas the corresponding variation be- 
tween Gal. (5-3) and Col. (1-8) is 3-5. In 1 John there are 27-4 con- 
junctive, &c. particles per page as compared with 25 in the Gospel, 
whereas the average for the ten Paulines ranges from 34 per page in 
1 Cor. to 13 per page in Col., 13-3 per page in Philem. (12-7in Eph.), 
17 in Phil., &c. 

Table III shows that in the 7-5 pages of 1 John there are 44 par- 
ticles used on an average 50-2 times per page, as compared with 95 
particles in the 54 pages of the Gospel used 48 times per page. In 
1 Cor. there are 62 of these 95 particles used 60-7 times per page as 


* The totals in this column do not include the occurrences of «ai in any of 
these books. Its omission cannot seriously affect the evidence here stated. 
2 Dr. Dodd lists 18 conjunctives, but I cannot find éws or «dv in 1 John. 
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compared with (a) 21 of them in Philem. used only 34-7 times per 
page, (b) 37 in Col. used 44-3 times per page, (c) 39 in Phil. used 
45-7 times per page. 

From the foregoing evidence it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the same author may, within limits, use a considerably greater 
number of different particles in one work than he does in another. 
We have also seen that in the use of particles there are greater varia- 
tions between some of the Epistles generally accepted on linguistic 
(and other) evidence as being the work of Paul’ than the variations 
which Dr. Dodd uses as evidence against the common authorship of 
the Gospel and 1 John. Hence it would seem that the larger number 
of different particles in the Fourth Gospel cannot be accepted as valid 
evidence that 1 John is not by the same writer. In support of this 
view I observe that Dr. Harrison has shown’ that out of 112 Pauline 
particles, ‘Rom. has 58, 1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 53, Gal. 43, Eph. 22, Phil. 
29, Col. 18, 1 Thess. 27, 2 Thess. 12, Philemon 12.’ When this evi- 
dence is combined with that given in Table III above, it will be 
observed that the Fourth Gospel, which is almost 8 times as long as 
1 John, has little more than twice as many of the particles cited by 
Dr. Dodd, whereas 1 Cor. (23 pp.), which is almost 8 times as long 
as 2 Thess., has almost six times as many of the Pauline particles 
cited by Dr. Harrison, and has more than 3 times as many as Col. 
(4 length of 1 Cor.). 

Nor can the differing frequency with which particular particles 
common to both are used be accepted as evidence against unity of 
authorship. Dr. Dodd observes that ‘ydp, which is frequent in the 
Gospel, occurs only twice in the Epistle’. It actually occurs 63 times 
in the Gospel and 3 times in the Epistle (ii. 19, iv. 20, v. 3). The 
same word occurs 138 times in Rom., 98 times in 1 Cor., 73 in 2 Cor., 
but only 5 times in Col., 5 in 2 Thess., 13 in Phil., and 3 times in 
Philem.! Many more such parallels could be given. Thus, for 
instance, €« occurs 58 times in Rom., but only 3 times in 1 Thess. 
and once in 2 Thess.; Sia occurs 85 times in Rom., 10 times in 
1 Thess., 9 times in 2 Thess., and only 40 times in 1 Cor. (which is 
only 2 pages shorter than Rom.); od occurs 146 times in Rom., but 
only 37 times in Gal., 16 in 1 Thess., 12 in Phil., and 8 times in Col. 

2. As in the case of the particles, the number of different compound 
verbs in any particular book also varies according to the length of the 
book, as may be seen from the following table: 

* It is true that Paul used different emanuenses in writing different Epistles, 
but he cannot have allowed them wide scope, since the linguistic evidence 
given by Dr. Harrison in The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (cf. especially 
PP. 21, 23, 25, 44, &c.) shows how very closely the language of the ten Paulines 


is related, despite the great variations in the number of particles used. 
? Op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 
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Matthew 68 226 3°3 998 14°7 
Mark 4! 221 5°3 723 17°6 
Luke 71 373 5:25 || 1,350 19 
John. weld 54 104 1-92 | 515 9°5 
Se. Gk: ee 69 | 414 5-98 || 1,376 19°9 
Romans .. . 25 | 162 6-4 261 104 
1 Corinthians. . 23 | 115 5 | 233 10°1 
2 Corinthians. . 155 || 102 66 =| 195 12-6 
Galatians . . . 8-5 || 71 8-8 93 10°9 
Ephesians . 9 62 6-9 94 10°4 
Philippians 6 | 42 7 | 55 9:2 
Colossians . P 6 45 7°5 62 10°3 
1 Thessalonians . 5°5 38 6-9 58 10°4 
2 Thessalonians . 3 27 9 | 38 12-6 
Philemon . I°5 II 7°3 14 9°3 
1 John . 75 |i = | 1°46 22 2-9 
2John . I 2 | 2 5 5 
3 John . I 4 | 4 6 | 6 





From this table it will be observed that when due allowance is 
made for the much greater length of the Gospel, the true difference 
in the number of different compound verbs used is only 1-92 per page 
in the Gospel compared with 1-46 in the Epistle. This difference is 
smaller than in the case of the ten Paulines, where we have g per 
page in 2 Thess. and 8-8 per page in Gal. against 5 per page in 1 Cor. 
It is smaller even than the difference between Luke (= 5-25 per page) 
and Acts (= 5-89). The fact that there are 95 compound verbs in the 
Fourth Gospel (= 54 pp.) which are not used in 1 John (= 7-5 pp.) 
is not surprising when we discover that there are 205 (= 49-5 % of the 
total) compound verbs in the 69 pages of Acts which do not occur 
once in the 71 pages of Luke. 

The fact that the Fourth Gospel has an average of 9-5 compound 
verbs per page, whereas 1 John has only 2-9 per page, may at first 
sight appear to support Dr. Dodd’s conclusions, for this is greater 
than the widest variation between any of the Pauline Epistles (9-2 in 
Phil. against 12-6 in 2 Cor. and 2 Thess.). But the average number 
of compound verbs in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts is 17-8 per 
page compared with the Fourth Gospel’s 9-5 per page (= 8-3 per 
page less than the average for the Synoptics and Acts). It will be 
observed also that the Pauline Epistles have an average of only 10-7 
per page compared with 17-8 per page in the Synoptics and Acts, 
which suggests that many of the compound verbs in the N.T. are 
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more suitable for narratives than for discourses or epistolary writings. 
This suggestion is supported by two sets of evidence: (i) of the 104 
compound verbs in the Fourth Gospel, 73 occur in Matt., 61 in 
Mark, 75 in Luke, and 76 in Acts, but only 25 of them occur in Rom., 
31 in 1 Cor., 17 in 2 Cor., 11 in t Thess., and 4 in 2 Thess. (ii) 31 
(= 301%) of the compound verbs in the Fourth Gospel, 94 
(= 41-6%) of those in Matt., 81 (= 36-6°.) of those in Mark, 174 
(= 46-6%) of those in Luke, and 194:(= 46-4%) of those in Acts 
occur in the N.T. only in the Gospels and Acts. Hence we should not 
expect to find anything like as many compound verbs in 1 John as in 
the Fourth Gospel. The 2-9 compound verbs per page in 1 John 
is 7-8 less per page than the average of 10-7 per page in the Pauline 
Epistles. But, as we have seen, the Fourth Gospel has an average of 
8-3 less per page than the average for the Synoptics and Acts. Hence 
the average of 2-9 per page in 1 John is proportionally no smaller 
than we might expect from the author of the Fourth Gospel, who 
used compound verbs so much more sparingly than any of the other 
Evangelists. 

3. Our observations concerning the use of idioms must be brief. 

A. The fact that two characteristic idioms of the Gospel occur in 
the Epistle as frequently as, or even more frequently than, in the 
54 pages of the Gospel, cannot be regarded as of any great signi- 
ficance. Dr. Harrison," for instance, has shown that 76 with the 
infinitive occurs 34 times in Rom. (25 pp.), but only 14 times in 
1 Cor. (23 pp.), and 5 times in Gal. (8-5 pp.), and on an average 10-2 
times in each of 2 Cor., Eph., Phil., 1 Thess., and 2 Thess. Dr. Dodd, 
of course, acknowledges that ‘it is natural enough that a writer should 
at times overwork his favourite idioms’. 

B. As we have just seen, little can be argued from the varying 
frequency with which certain idioms are used in the Gospel and 
Epistle. Hence we need not concern ourselves with the rhetorical 
question or the definitions introduced by ‘ This is...’ (e.g. 1 John i. 
5), since examples of these two idioms may be found in both Gospel 
and Epistle. Of Dr. Dodd’s six examples from the Epistle of the use 
of the conditional sentence ‘in a variety of rhetorical figures which 
are unknown to the Gospel’, at least two contain constructions which 
are regarded by Professor Howard’ as ‘characteristics of Johannine 
style’ and evidence of the unity of authorship of the Gospel and Epistle 
(viz. the use of was 6 in 1 John ii. 29, and of iva in 1 John i. 9). 

C. Of Dr. Dodd’s examples of six Aramaisms in the Gospel which 
do not occur in 1 John, three are in ‘Sayings’ (John xvii. 2, i. 27, 


? Op. cit., p. 38f. 
2 The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, pp. 254 ff. (cf. 
also p. 120). 
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i. 3; cf. An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, pp. 61, 75), 
and his examples of the fourth are regarded by Dr. Black (op. cit., 
p. 74) as ‘doubtful cases’ of Aramaism (viz. pleonastic pronoun pre- 
fixed, John ix. 13, 18). Of the remaining two Aramaisms, Dr. Dodd 
admits that ‘it is not clear’ that one ‘is a true Aramaism’,' and the 
other has a possible parallel in the best manuscript versions of 1 John 
v. 9. If we accept Dr. Black’s thesis that ‘all four Evangelists incor- 
porate in their own literary work a translated or “ targumized” tradi- 
tion of the (Aramaic) sayings of Jesus, and perhaps also of the Gospel 
dialogue of Jesus’ many interlocutors, and other non-Dominical 
oratio recta’, then we may have the explanation of the presence in 
the Gospel of Aramaisms which are not found in 1 John. I observe 
that Dr. Dodd does not rule out the possibility that the Evangelist 
may have used Aramaic sources in the composition of the Gospel. 

The importance of the foregoing evidence will be estimated differ- 
ently by different minds. But it appears to indicate that Dr. Dodd’s 
evidence of differences in style between the Fourth Gospel and 1 John 
is not sufficient to give rise to such ‘misgivings about the common 
authorship of the two works’ as he suggests. It is surely unscientific 
to suggest that the mind of the author of 1 John was incapable of 
such variations as are manifested in the ten Epistles attributed to 
St. Paul. 

Since this article is concerned with the linguistic evidence adduced 
by Dr. Dodd against unity of authorship, we must now consider the 
‘certain words or groups of words which’, he thinks, ‘are either so 
frequent in the Gospel, or so intimately connected with leading 
Johannine ideas, that their absence from the Epistle is remarkable’. 
In the ten Pauline Epistles there is an aggregate of 104 W.H. pages— 
less than twice the number of W.H. pages in the Fourth Gospel. Yet 
a great many of the words in question occur more than twice as often 
in the ten Paulines,* and may therefore be regarded as equally Pauline 
as they are Johannine. We would not expect to find two Pauline 
Epistles one of which contained all, and the other none, of these 


! Presumably that is why in The Johannine Epistles (p. 1) he says that there 
are ‘at least five’ Aramaisms in the Gospel. 

* Thus, owfew occurs 30 times in the Paulines, but 6 times in the Gospel, 
amodAvva 17 in P., 10 in J., duordvac 6 P/8J, dvacracs 7P/4J, Cworoeiv 6 P/3J, 
eipyvn 36P/6J, xapis 85 P/4J, dyuilew 3P/4J, mpocxuveiv 1 P/11J, Set 15 P/8J, 
ypady 12P/12J, ypddew 62P/10J, vopos 115P/14J, xpivew 34P/19J, xpiacs 
9P/11J, Kipwos 236 P/41 J, S80fa 62 P/18J, d0€dLew 12 P/21 J, dvaBaivew 8 P/16J, 
xataBaivew 4P/17J, dvw 5P/8J, tpotv 1P/5J, efovaia 26P/8J, méumew 13 P/ 
32J, pjpa 8P/12J; prety 1 P/13 J, pidos oP /6J, rypav 11 P/6J, Cnreiv 11 P/34J, 
xapmos 10 P/10J, doxeiv 18 P/8 J, tSvos 28 P/15 J—total 892 P/420J. (Professor 
Dodd adds 0éAnua to this list, but I omit it since it occurs in 1 John ii. 17 and 
Vv. 4). 
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words. But if we add to the list ten characteristically Pauline words 
(yv@ous—22 times in the Paulines, é7ovpavos—11 times, Katpds—19g, 
Kowwvia—12, KTioius—15, paxpoOvpia—8, 7Ajpwya—13, TéAccos—8, 
brepBoAj—7, tropov7—t13), it will be found that of these 42 words, 
39 are not used in Philem., 30 are not used in 2 Thess., 27 are not in 
1 Thess. or in Col., 26 are not used in Phil., yet Rom. and 1 Cor. 
have each 35 of these 42 words. Furthermore, in the 6 W.H. pages 
of Phil. there are only 16 of the said 35 words used in 1 Cor. (23 pp.). 
In short, there are 19 of these important words used in 1 Cor. 
(= almost four times the length of Phil.) which do not occur in Phil. 
Is it, then, really surprising that in the Fourth Gospel (= almost 
eight times the length of 1 John) there should be 32 important words 
which are not found in the Epistle? Hence, if the respective lengths 
of these Books are given due consideration, it will be found that in 
respect of important words there is less variation between the Fourth 
Gospel and 1 John than exists between 1 Corinthians and Philippians. 
Thus, it would appear that the number of important terms used in 
any particular book varies according to the length and subject-matter 
of the book. This view is supported by the fact that of 80 Pauline 
words listed by Dr. Harrison* as occurring in 5 or more of the 10 
Pauline Epistles, 68 occur in Rom., 72 in 1 Cor., 62 in 2 Cor., 53 in 
Gal., 49 in Col., 48 in Eph., 44 in 1 Thess., but only 32 occur 
in Phil., 26 in 2 Thess., and g in Philem. 

This article is not concerned with the differences of thought which 
Dr. Dodd adduces against unity of authorship. Some of them are no 
greater than those found in St. Paul’s Epistles. The writer of 1 John 
may have taken over some Gnostic ideas ‘to serve his own purpose’.’ 
Some of the conceptions in the Gospel may be explained by the 
theory (favoured by the late Archbishop Temple‘ and others) that 
the Apostle John dictated some passages in the Gospel to the 
Evangelist. The possible use of sources in the Gospel (which Dr. Dodd 
admits) may also account for some of the divergences of thought. If 
Professor Dodd’s ‘objective tests for style’ do not constitute con- 
vincing evidence against unity of authorship, the differences of thought 
which he mentions are not, I believe, sufficient to do so.5 

W. G. WILSON 


! These ten words are taken from Studies in the Language of St. Paul, by 
R. M. Pope. 

2 Op. cit., p. 31 f. 

3 Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the N.T., p. 587. 

4 Readings in St. John’s Gospel (New Edition), p. xi. 

5 This study was made in complete independence of Dr. W. F. Howard’s 
article on the same subject in 7.T.S., vol. xlviii, no. 189-90, which, indeed, 
the author had not then seen. 
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ARAMAIC STUDIES AND THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
THE UNPUBLISHED WORK OF THE LATE 
A. J. WENSINCK OF LEYDEN 


THE name of A. J. Wensinck of Leyden is well known to orientalists 
and only less so to Biblical scholars. His untimely death in 1939 was 
perhaps an even greater loss to those Aramaic and New Testament 
studies to which, in his later years, he had come increasingly to devote 
himself, than to the Islamic scholarship in which he made his name. 
His published work in the former field is not large; his most impor- 
tant study was a brief monograph on the Aramaic strand in the 
Western text of St. Luke’s Gospel.’ Its scope, however, was much 
wider than his occasional articles attest, and his actual achievement 
has only become fully known with the examination of his unpublished 
notes and studies on the Palestinian Targum and Talmud.’ 

The Aramaic literature cited by Wensinck in illustration of Bezan 
Semitisms makes it clear that he no longer shared current assump- 
tions about our principal sources for first-century Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic; Targum Onkelos, the primary source employed by Gustaf 
Dalman, hitherto the recognized authority on the subject,} is tacitly 
replaced by the evidence of the old Palestinian Pentateuch Targum 
found in the Cairo Geniza, together with its related haggadic portions 
preserved in the so-called Pseudo-Jonathan and Fragment Targums. 
This choice of literary sources for first-century Palestinian Aramaic 
is fully confirmed (and no less amply justified) by Wensinck’s un- 
published notes: together with the Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud, 
and excluding the older Imperial ‘West Aramaic’ of Daniel, Ezra, 
and the Elephantine Papyri, the Palestinian Targum constitutes an 
authority of the first magnitude for the West Aramaic actually spoken 
and written in Palestine from the first century down to the time of the 
Arab Conquest.‘ 

Wensinck had also come to realize the importance of Palestinian 
Syriac and of Samaritan Aramaic, and recognized that his work would 
require to be extended to include their evidence in order to complete 

**The Semitisms of Codex Bezae and their Relation to the non-Western 
Text of the Gospel of Saint Luke’, in the Bulletin of the Bezan Club, vol. xii 
(Leyden, 1937). 

2 By the courtesy of Mrs. Wensinck and Professor P. A. H. de Boer this 
material, until recently in Leyden University, has been sent to this country 
and placed in the custody of a fellow-orientalist and personal friend of its 
author, Emeritus Professor Paul Kahle, formerly of Bonn University. Dr. Kahle 
has very kindly given me access to the collection. 

3 The Worte Jesu was first published exactly fifty years ago. 

4 See further P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (London, 1947), p. 129, and in my 


own study, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 1946), p. 5 
and pp. 13 ff. 
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the study of West Aramaic as a whole.’ The former is already repre- 
sented by the Grammar and Lexicon of Friedrich Schulthess:* only 
one extensive piece of the literature known to exist remains unedited ; 
it is a Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion of some 200 folios, on 
which I am at present engaged, and contains a number of valuable 
additions to the vocabulary of the language.? My colleague in Leeds, 
Dr. John Bowman, has been working for some time on an edition of 
the Memar, a kind of Midrash, of the Samaritan fourth-century author 
Marka; here too the editor must precede the lexicographer. 

The unpublished material comprises a completed collection of the 
Aramaic vocabulary of the Palestinian Pentateuch Targum from the 
Geniza; a lexicon of the Aramaic portions of the Palestinian Talmud, 
incomplete; a completed grammar of this Targumic and Talmudic 
Aramaic; a vocabulary of Greek words and expressions in the New 
Testament with Semitic equivalents and cross-references to both 
lexica; and a collection of philological notes and jottings on the 
Gospels and the first half of Acts. Words are arranged alpha- 
betically on cards, or, in the grammar, grouped in cards according to 
subject; the notes on the Gospels and Acts are also on cards, ordered 
according to chapter and verse. The purpose of both grammar and 
two-part lexicon is to furnish an adequate basis for the study of the 
Aramaic spoken and written in Palestine in the time of Christ, and 
in so doing to provide an instrument for the further elucidation of the 
New Testament. 

In his Greek vocabulary and philological notes, Wensinck refers to 
the Palestinian Targum material as a whole, distinguishing individual 
sources by the contractions pal. (Geniza fragments), fragm. (Fragment 
Targum), ion. (Pseudo-Jonathan). The abbreviations are slightly mis- 
leading, for the Fragment Targum and the older material in Pseudo- 
Jonathan both derive from the same Palestinian tradition as pal.; in 
the remainder of this article I refer to them simply as G (Geniza 
source), F (Fragment Targum), and P-J (Pseudo-Jonathan). 

The main object of the notes and vocabulary is to determine the 
Semitic equivalents of suspected Greek expressions, or to illustrate 
abnormal Greek from Semitic usage, mainly Aramaic, but with 
reference also to Hebrew and Old Testament Greek; Wensinck does 
not appear to have been impressed by theories of Syriac influence.‘ 

' | owe this information to Dr. Kahle. 

2 Gramm. des christlich-paldstinischen Aramdisch (Tiibingen, 1924); Lexicon 
Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903). 

3 See ‘A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion’, in Studia Semitica et 
Orientalia, ii (Glasgow, 1945). 

4 The Aramaic origin of most Gospel Semitisms has, however, been chal- 


lenged recently by Dom Hugh Connolly (‘The Appeal to Aramaic Sources in 
the Gospels’, Downside Review, Jan. 1948). 
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References to Aramaic literature are frequent but not complete, and 
the notes themselves are not all of equal value, and could hardly be 
published in their still inchoate form. But they contain much relevant 
material and a number of acute observations. 

The most valuable illustrations come from the Palestinian Pentateuch 
Targum; and one need not, in fact, read far there to be convinced 
that its language, down to its actual pronunciation,’ belongs to the 
New Testament period. Some of its most characteristic modes of ex- 
pression come from the religious vocabulary of Aramaic poetry, pre- 
served in the poetic haggada of the old Targum. An example is the 
expression found in Q, yevynroi yuvatxdv (Matt. xi. 11-Luke vii. 28): 
the Semitic phrase RMN 719° occurs twice in the dialogue between 
Moses and the Red Sea, at Exod. xiv. 29 (F).*- The metaphor of 
‘tasting’ death, as is well known, does not occur in the Old Testament; 
for it we have to go to rabbinical sources: the same holds good for 
the metaphor of the cup in the Gospels (Mark xiv. 36 et par.); the 
following parallel occurs at Gen. xl. 32 (F): ‘Now Joseph forsook the 
mercy from above and the mercy from beneath ... he trusted . . . in the 
flesh that passeth away, and in the flesh that tasteth the cup of death 
(RNVIT NOD O'Yo).” Some indication of the extent to which the old 
Targum of Palestine employs the same religious language as the 
Gospels may be gathered from some of the parallels which Wensinck 
gives to expressions in the Lord’s Prayer’ and in the Johannine 
Prologue.* For the latter, the accumulated evidence creates a strong 
presumption that in this early Targum source we have a Jewish 
doctrine only a little less developed than that which we find in the 
haggada of Philo. Perhaps we need not look beyond Palestine for the 
inspiration of the Logos doctrine of John. 

The language and idiom of simple narrative and everyday speech is 
also fully represented. In the free paraphrase of Gen. xxxii. 25 (P-J), 
xlix. 2 (F), Wak) "39 occurs.’ The ‘Hebraism’ xai éyévero is found 
also in the free Aramaic, Gen. iv. 16 (F). Gen. xlix. 1 (F) has the 

' See The Cairo Geniza, p. 129; An Aramaic Approach, p. 21. 

* I have noted the Hebrew expression TUN 15° in II] Enoch (ed. Hugo 
Odeberg, Cambridge, 1928), vi. 2 (Trans., p. 20, Text, 3°). 

3 Exod. xvii. 11 (F), ‘And it came to pass, when Moses had lifted up his 
hands in prayer to his Father in Heaven (R"2VI2T “IOR). . . .” Cf. Exod. i. 19, 
21 (F), Num. xxi. 9 (F); Gen. xxxviii. 25 (P-J) (cf. Sheb. iv. 2, Berach. iv. 2); 
Exod. xiv. 29 (F); Gen. xliv. 18 (G), xxxvii. 33 (F), xlix. 10 (F); Exod. xx. 1 
(G), xx. 3 (F), xv. 3 (F), &c. 

+ Exod. xv. 8 (F), ‘By a Memar from thy presence, O God, the waters 
became an heap’ (cf. Wisdom, ix. 1). Cf. Gen. xi. 2 (F); Exod. iii. 14 (F); 
Exod. vi. 7 (G); Lev. xxii. 26 (G); Exod. xx. 1-2 (G); Exod. xiii. 21 (F), 
xv. 18 (F); Gen. xxi. 33 (F), xl. 32 (F); Exod. xiv. 31 (F); Gen. xxx. 22 (F); 
Exod. xiv. 4 (F), xx. 21 (F); Exod. xxii. 22 (G). 

5 Cf. Daiman, Worte Jesu, p. 19. 
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form MMR (cf. the imperative €$¢a8d, Mark vii. 34). The Semitism 
dpxouat ad (Luke xxiii. 5, xxiv. 27, 47; Acts viii. 35; John viii. 9) 
appears in Aramaic at Gen. xliv. 18 (F), 9°mn wx 4. The locution 
at Luke xviii. 11, orafeis (raira) mpds éavtdv mpoonyxero is fully 
elucidated by Exod. xx. 15 (G, F) (cf. Exod. xiv. 15 (P-J)), in? papi 
(pn ya) Pen, ‘and they took their stand, praying, at a distance’: 
that this was the regular expression is clear from two further examples 
(also with the ethic dative) from Shabb. i. 2, Rosh. Hash. ii. 5.. Among 
proper names we meet the familiar RMW°D WW, dpos tav €Aadv, at 
Gen. viii. 11 (P-J), and RNIN "D9 (vopodiSdoxador) occurs at Gen. 
xlix. 7, 10 (F). Wensinck had also detected the Aramaic idiom in 
Luke’s onpepov cai avprov (xiii. 33), comparing Gen. xxxix. 10 (F).? 
In the material from the Palestinian Talmud, the following parallels 
are not without interest. In Ned. vi. 3, a semi-proverbial saying 


occurs : 
‘It is not the way of a man to say to his friend, 
Buy me a fish—and he buy him a 39>.’ 


The last word is the Greek yadAxis (yaAxdex7), a small edible fish, 
perhaps to be identified with a sardine;> the point of the saying is 
obviously humorous. The term 3% was also used for a species of 
édus, but it is doubtful if we can find here any connexion other than 
a general one with Luke xi. 11. From Maaser Sheni v. 4, 830° P>n>v, 
‘May your well-being increase’, it is worthy of note that the greeting, 


which we find in a Christian formula at 1 Pet. i. 2 (ydpis dpiv Kai) 
eipjvn 7AnOuvOcin, was also in epistolary use among the rabbis: if the 
tradition is genuine, it occurs in a letter of Rabbi Gamaliel ;* the only 
other place where the greeting has been found is in the letter of 


* Cf. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, p. 76, and An Aramaic Approach, p. 78. 
These examples convince me that Torrey is right, but cf. Wensinck, op. cit., 
p. 43, n. The dativus ethicus makes it clear that the oraeis is not just an 
auxiliary (Dalman, op. cit., p. 18, vdllig bedeutungslos). 

2 My application of this idiom to the elucidation of émovows in the Lord’s 
Prayer has been criticized recently by Professor A. Debrunner (Theologische 
Zeitschrift, Oct. 1947), who refers me to his own derivation (Blass-Debrunner, 
Grammatik, §§ 123, 124, and p. 296; cf. Moulton, Gramm.3, p. 313). The iden- 
tification with diurnia, however, assumed by Debrunner, is anything but certain 
for the Preisigke papyrus (cf. ¥.T.S. xxxv. 376 f.); and the derivation from 
émi tiv odcav (jpépav), ‘for the current day’, on the analogy of éd¢npépis, 
émummos, seems to me to be as precarious. I am also referred to Debrunner’s 
account of év airf 7 wpa (op. cit., § 288). But no explanation of this Lucan 
peculiarity can afford to ignore (as Debrunner’s does) its use in the LXX of 
Daniel as a rendering of the Aramaic. For both points see An Aramaic 
Approach, p. 149, n. 3, and p. 79. 

3 See Liddell and Scott, s.v. 

4 The letter has been published by Dalman in his Aramdische Dialektproben, 
p. 3 (in Maaser Sheni, v. 4 it is one letter, not three). Was Aramaic the recog- 
nized medium of communication with the Diaspora in the first century? 
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Nebuchadnezzar (also in Aramaic) in Dan. iii. 31. An Aramaic form 
of greeting in the Greek Epistle may well be taken as confirmation of 
its Petrine inspiration; similar Semitic greetings accommodated to 
Greek forms are familiar elsewhere in the Epistles." For compounds 
of eipyvy in its literal meaning with zovetv (Matt. v. 9 eipnvorotds; 
Col. i. 20 eipnvororeiv; Jas. iii. 18 woveiv eiprjvnv), Wensinck compares 
Berach. ix. 1 8B%Y TY", ‘to reconcile’. 

A rabbinical use of dxovew, especially when followed by zapd or ex, 
claims a number of cards and references in the Greek vocabulary; the 
Gospel examples are John v. 30, vi. 45, viii. 26, 38, 40, xii. 34; Matt. 
Vv. 21, 27, 33; Luke viii. 18. The usage reflects the corresponding 
Talmudic ynv, ‘to receive a NNYMV, opinion, tradition, from’, and 
hence ‘to receive (traditional) teaching from ’, especially on a point of 
halacha; and so simply ‘to be taught’, ‘to learn from’; Shabb. vii. 1 
et pass. So Luke viii. 18, ‘ Take heed, therefore, how ye are instructed’; 
John xii. 34, ‘We have been taught from the Law’, &c. Other less 
usual uses of d«ovew which Wensinck suspects are Mark ii. 1, jxovoOn, 
‘it was reported’ (cf. Acts xi. 22, 1 Cor. v. 1); cf. Gen. xliv. 18 (G), 
J? yanwx x7, ‘Has it not been reported to you?’ The meaning ‘to 
hear and understand’, ‘to grasp’, is found in Greek authors, but it 
may perhaps be doubted if it is as common in Greek as it is regular 
in Semitic languages; thus Mark iv. 43, ka8as 7ddvavTo axovew. 

With several uses of dv@pw7os, standing alone and with little more 
force than quidam, Wensinck compares the use of the corresponding 
Aramaic @393, 71s, with negative n°, oddeis; e.g. Ned. v. 4 et pass. 
Examples are Mark vii. 11, éav ein dvOpw7os, ‘if anyone says’, 
viii. 36; John iii, 27, v. 7, dvOpwzov ov exw iva .. ., ‘I have no one 
to...’. Aramaic NIN V3, (6) vids tod avOpumov = (6) avOpw7os, 
is fully attested for first-century Palestinian Aramaic; Dalman’s 
view that NWIX is the regular expression follows on his assumption 
that Onkelos alone can be our authoritative source;* an example is 
Gen. ix. 6(G). 

An Aramaism is found in the expression épydfoyat év (€no/) at Mark 
xiv. 6, and Wensinck compares Gen. xxxi. 43 (G), ‘... and what shall 
I do to them (PYR3 73K 71)’. Cf. also Gen. xxxi. 50, 52 (P-J), 
where the expression is N19, 9 tay, as in the parallel in Matt. xxvi. 
10, eis éué (Syriac Vss. LaXS). With Mark xiv. 8, Hagiga ii. 2,‘ Thou, 
what is in thy power, do (739 2 MX 7 NN)’, is compared. 

The Semitism at Luke xiv. 20 (D), yuvaixa €AaBov (BR yuvaixa 
€ynua) might be set down to the influence of the LXX; cf. Gen. 
xxiv. 4. The example is noted by Wensinck in his vocabulary under 
AapBavew yuvaixa = yapeiv, and illustrated from Kethub. x. 5,‘...and 
they took for themsel~es wives (73 Jn? Pron)’. Its source in the 

? Consult J.C.C., Cor. i. 3. * Worte Jesu, 193. 

XLIX M 
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Bezan text of Luke is not improbably Palestinian Aramaic (it occurs 
in a parable). The appearance of the Aramaism in D is significant. 

In view of the attestation in Classical and later Greek of Aéyewv in 
the meaning ‘to enjoin’, ‘to command’, it might seem a work of 
supererogation on Wensinck’s part to trace this usage in the New 
Testament to Semitic influence. The broad distinction, however, 
between the two languages appears to be that, whereas in Greek the 
meaning is (comparatively) rare, in the Semitic group (so in Arabic) it 
is regular. Thus where Luke substitutes zapyyyeAAev yap 7 mvevpare 
. . . (viii. 29) for Mark’s éAeyev yap aira, é£eAOe, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he felt that Adyew, in the context, was, from a literary 
point of view, inadequate; and that Mark reflects the regular Semitic 
use of the word. Similarly, where in Luke xvii. 10 (D) we find the 
clumsy 6rav rowjonre doa A€yw, Aéyere . . .(a saying of Jesus from L), 
it is a likely inference that we have here the primitive translation text, 
and that BX’s érav moujonre mavra ra Siataybévra dpiv, A€yere, is a 
literary diorthosis. Other examples in the New Testament which I 
have noted are Luke vi. 46," xii. 13, xix. 15; cf. Rom. ii. 22. Luke 
xviii. 4, BR elev ev €avt@ contains a well-known Semitism, ‘to speak 
in the mind’, ‘to think’ (the full Semitism at Rev. xviii. 7, €v 7H xapdia 
abrijs Aéyer; cf. Isa. xlvii. 8, LXX). The reading of D is #AGev eis 
éavrov Kai Adyer, where Aé€yer by itself, like its Semitic equivalent, 
means ‘thinks’; with this passage Wensinck compares, inter alia, Gen. 
xliv. 18 (F), ‘Judah reflected in his mind, thinking .. . (R77 30n 
yar) 77°33)’. 

Both in the notes and the vocabulary, a number of cards are 
devoted to some less familiar uses of zovetv. In some cases Greek and 
Semitic usage again overlap, which need not mean, however, that the 
latter may be overlooked. Thus zoujoare at Matt. xii. 33 in the sense 
‘regard (the tree) as’, ‘ ponite’ is found in both Greek and Aramaic; 
the use is common, however, in rabbinical Aramaic to an extent which 
makes it not unlikely that the latter has been the main influence in 
Matthew’s form here of the Synoptic saying.’ A parallel is cited from 
Bikkurim i. 6 (bis), PUp> JO RANK Tay, ‘.. . he regarded the tree as 
(the equivalent of) stubble’; cf. also Erub. viii. 2, Shabb. xix. 5 et pass. 
Wensinck would include under this use John viii. 53, ‘Whom do you 
make yourself out (zoveis) to be?’; xix. 7, ‘.. . because he regarded 
himself, made himself out to be a son of God’; xix. 12, ‘Everyone 


* Cf. the Egerton Papyrus parallel, 7) axovovres 6 Aéyw, ‘not hearkening to 
what I enjoin’; Bell and Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, p. 26. 

2 Cf. An Aramaic Approach, p. 148. In view of the above usage, it could now 
be added that the Matthaean form at xii. 33 is a rabbinical misinterpretation 
of the Aramaic phrase xapzov moveiv, or else a rabbinical alternative interpreta- 
tion to that in Q. 
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who takes himself to be, makes himself out to be, a king’. Other uses 
of zroveiv are less familiar, and some quite unattested, in Greek, such 
as woveity Kapmrovs, with which Wensinck compares Gen. xlix. 15, 21 
(Onk.); he connects with this meaning the sense of ‘ produce’ at Mark 
iV. 32, wovet KAddous peydAous, and Luke xix. 18, 7) wvd cov... éroincev 
mévre pvas,*. . . thy mina made five minas’. For the expression zoveiv 
dpiorov 7) deimvov, Luke xiv. 12, Gen. xxix. 20 (F), 1YW ‘729, is cited, 
and Baba Mes. ii. 5, WOR TY, compared (cf. also Dan. v. 1, 
Theod.). Matt. xx. 12, €oinaav, ‘ worked’, is noted, but no references 
to the literature are given; we may perhaps compare Exod. xxxvi. 1 
(P-J) and Prov. xxxi. 13. 

With reference to wopeveoGar in Luke xxii. 22 (cf. xxii. 33), Yoma 
iii. 7 (91%, discedere a vita, mori) is quoted. One undoubted Greek 
instance of wopev@jvar in this sense‘ and the usage of Hebrew and 
the LXX must also, however, be borne in mind. But there do not 
appear to be any Greek or LXX parallels to imadyew so used as in the 
parallel passage at Mark xiv. 21, or to the frequent use of this verb in 
the Fourth Gospel, especially of the final discessio Domini. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if we are justified in interpreting and rendering the 
Johannine usage as meaning ‘to go home’ on the basis of a few 
instances only of such a use in the Greek Tobit. The usage both in 
Mark and John is, moreover, sufficiently unusual to suggest alien 
influence; the frequency of the word in John, in this and in other 
senses,>as compared with its comparative infrequency in Greek authors, 
is a sufficient indication of the hampering influence of a foreign idiom. 
It seems probable, in view of the Aramaic colouring in the Fourth 
Gospel and the presence of the expression in a saying of Jesus in 
Mark, that the influence in question is Aramaic. In addition to the 
example given by Wensinck, a typical instance occurs at Hagiga ii. 2, 
‘One committed a sin and died by it (73 S11); and the one that did 
this good work, died by it.’* Cf. also Kethub. xii. 3, ‘As a man de- 
parteth this life so he will return (*MX 87 Dv WIIIT NVD).’ 

Two Semitic idioms are reported in the same verse at Acts viii. 39; 
€mropeveto Tv 6d0v adrod is claimed as Aramaic both in the notes and 


! Julian, Epistolae, 4; ed. Loeb, 384 p. The translation of the Loeb edition 
is almost certainly wrong; cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. 

2 Cf. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, p. 123 f. 

3 For an auxiliary use, An Aramaic Approach, p. 91; Torrey, Our Translated 
Gospels, p. 39 f. For inchoative or auxiliary verbs, cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 21 f. 
I am doubtful if d:aBAdpers (Luke vi. 42 et par.) could reflect an auxiliary NN, 
‘endeavour’, as Wensinck thinks. But other uses of that verb besides ‘ to see’ 
deserve consideration for this passage; it means ‘to be fit to’, ‘ worthy to’, e.g. 
Gen. xlix. 22 (F); the use of 78 (Targum *7M&) with an infinitive, renoncer 
a (cf. Syriac woo), is also worth noticing. Cf. Prov. xxviii. 17, Job vi. 17. 

4 Given by Dalman in his Aramdische Dialektproben, p. 34. 
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vocabulary; Gen. iv. 7 (F), mK? San Six, ‘Abel went his way’ is 
quoted in support and Moed Qaton iii. 7 also cited; for other New 
Testament examples, cf. Luke ix. 57, Acts viii. 36. For the second 
idiom, Pidummos 5é edpéOn cis Alwrov, Wensinck compares Maaser 
Sheni v. 2, and Gen. xxviii. 10 (F., Paris MS., Ginsburger, p. 15), 
*... the land was shortened before him, and he arrived in Haran 
(na nNwN).’ 

A number of the examples of Semitisms discussed above are found 
exclusively in the Bezan Uncial. In directing attention to this Semitic 
element in D in Luke, Wensinck made a valuable contribution to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. The following are additional 
instances where the primitive text can be recognized by its Semitic 
character. They come from both notes and vocabulary. 

Luke viii. 41 (D) reads, weodv imo (BR mapa) rods wédas *Inood: 
‘to fall at (lit. under) the feet of’ contains an idiomatic Semitic use of 
the preposition (Hebrew nnn, Aramaic nin, ‘under’). Wensinck 
illustrates from Exod. xix. 17 (Hebrew and Aramaic), Gen. xxxv. 8 (G), 
and Gen. xxxvili. 25 (F), ‘... and she cast them at the feet (mInn 
539) of the judges’. 

In Matt. xv. 24, «fs ra wpdBara (radra) 7a droAwAdra, the addition 
is that of D (=Syvet-). As Greek, the demonstrative adjective is 
meaningless; as an Aramaism it may be accounted for as an instance 
of relative with preceding demonstrative antecedent, ‘the sheep, the 
ones (these) that are lost’; the particle t employed thus correlatively 
with a previous demonstrative need only be rendered by the Greek 
article. Wensinck rejects the explanation that the intrusive tadra is 
a Syriacism; D is here the source of the Syr**. 

But it is not always D which preserves the Aramaism. An unob- 
trusive example is detected by Wensinck in B at Luke vii. 32 (= Matt. 
xi. 17). The text of Matthew introduces the words of the children’s 
game with an asyndeton Adyover; in Luke, the manuscripts offer the 
choice of several readings: 


1. A€yovtes RD (Adyovra 157). 
2. KaiAd€yovo. T. R. 

3. ot Adyovo A, 262. 

4. & déyer B. 


The last variant is the most difficult as Greek; Wensinck equates it 
with the Aramaic "WN, comme on dit, and cites more than a dozen 
instances of the idiom from the Palestinian Talmud; it occurs, in fact, 
there, as John Lightfoot remarked of the rabbinical ‘ flesh and blood’, 
‘infinite times’: Erub. v. 1, Kilaim ix. 7, Sheb. ii. 10, &c.; the formula 
varies with TX NNT (=a Adyecs), e.g. Bikkurim iii. 5, PVOD WR NXT 
T’1"% oy, ‘ As one says, the vases with the spices’ (a proverbial saying). 
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The source of the variations in Greek manuscripts is probably the 
difficilior lectio of B. 

The above are average illustrations of the kind of material which 
Wensinck has collected. While much in it is new (the references to 
the literature are particularly welcome), such a survey necessarily 
covers familiar ground. But it would be an advantage to have the 
Semitisms of the New Testament conveniently put together in a single 
dictionary; and the Wensinck collection contains the raw material for 
such, and for the indispensable Aramaic Grammar and Lexicon, which 
must be the foundation of any work on the Aramaic element. 


M. Biack 


SOZOMEN ECCLESIASTICA HISTORIA, I. 15 


In a recently published paper' Dr. Telfer has contended that the 
Arian controversy arose in July 323, and not in 318, as Opitz had 
argued.’ Further, the chronology of the beginnings of the Arian debate 
is bound up with that of the Licinian ‘persecution’; councils were 
held in Alexandria, in Bithynia, and in Palestine; at what date were 
such meetings of bishops forbidden by Licinius? Dr. Telfer thinks 
that this veto ‘ might be’ dated to April 324, and he seeks to minimize 
the importance of Licinius’ action. Eusebius says that the order was 
issued in a law (vdpos) ;3 Dr. Telfer writes ‘the new vopuos replaced a 
previous secret order for surveillance, and so should likewise be com- 
municated to magistrates and not to the public’ (p. 132). But when 
Eusebius wishes to speak of a rescript issued privately to a prefect 
he does not call it a law but a ypdypa,' and it surely may well be that 
Licinius was anxious publicly to dissociate himself from the policy 
pursued by Constantine of favouring the Christians. This measure is 
followed by a second ‘law’ (vopuos)’ which is obviously addressed to 
the Christian public generally. Dr. Telfer has not considered the 
document which does give us a precise date for anti-Christian action 
by Licinius. This is C. Th. xvi. 2, 5 which is Constantine’s reply after 
Christians had been forced to perform sacrifice at the celebration of 
Licinius’ Quindecennalia (11 Nov. 323). It seems that we should read 
‘dat vit Kal. Jan.’ (not Jun.), ie. 25 December 323.° It may be pre- 
sumed that such compulsion to perform an obviously pagan rite would 
come only after the tentative measures directed against the Christians 

? W. Telfer, ‘When did the Arian Controversy begin?’, ¥.T.S. xlvii (1946), 
129-42. 

> HG. Opitz, ‘Die Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites von den Anfangen 
bis zum Jahre 328’, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxxiii 
(1934), 131-59. 

3 V.C. i. 51. + Hist. eccles. ix. 9, 13. 5 V.C. i. 53. 

® Otto Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste, pp. 98-9, 173. 
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which are reported by Eusebius. It is not easy to accept Dr. Telfer’s 
dating of the order which ‘immobilized’ the bishops. 

Dr. Telfer attempts to date the beginning of the Arian controversy 
by an argument drawn from the Contra Gentes—De Incarnatione 
apology of Athanasius which contains no reference to the dispute. 
But a propaganda writing addressed to pagans would be the last place 
in which one would expect to find a reference to dogmatic disagreements 
within the Church, while the date of the apology is itself quite uncertain; 
Schwartz, as is well known, considered that it could not possibly be an 
early work and thought it probable that it was written at Trier during 
the first exile of Athanasius.’ 

The precise chronology of the early years of the Arian heresy may 
indeed be regarded as of small significance, but for students of the 
history of the Christian Church Dr. Telfer’s paper carries with it 
disturbing implications. On the basis of the documents which have 
come down to us he reconstructs the chronology and concludes that 
Sozomen, following his source Sabinus, has misunderstood the relations 
of his documents and has misrepresented the true course of events. 
But if, when we have documents by which we can control Sozomen’s 
account, we are bound to conclude that that account cannot stand, in 
cases where we have no such documents, having already undermined 
Sozomen’s authority, we are obviously not entitled to accept his un- 
supported narrative. We cannot have it both ways. But are we 
compelled to adopt Dr. Telfer’s reconstruction ? 

In brief outline Sozomen’s account is as follows.* In Alexandria 
some persons appealed to Bishop Alexander asking that he should take 
action against Arius and his partisans. Wishing to secure agreement 
by persuasion Alexander summoned both parties to a discussion, but 
they could come to no agreement. A second council met; Alexander 
vacillated, but ultimately decided against Arius and called on him to 
recant. Arius refused and he and his followers were excluded from 
the Church. Some bishops supported Arius through conviction that 
his theology was sound, others did so through pity, thinking that he 
had been condemned without adequate consideration (axpitws). The 
Arian party appealed to other bishops to intervene on their behalf ; 
the dispute spread through the Churches, and friends and foes of Arius 
wrote to Alexander. Eusebius of Nicomedia supported Arius and, 
seeing the influential character of this support, Alexander sent an 
encyclical to all the bishops. The Eusebian party pressed for a recon- 
ciliation, but Alexander refused to yield. This was regarded as an 


1 E. Schwartz, ‘Der s.g. Sermo maior de fide des Athanasius’, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-philologische 
und historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1924, 6. Abhandlung, 41-2. 

2 Sozomen, Eccles. Hist. i. 15. 
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insult by the Eusebians and they met in a council in Bithynia. Letters 
were written to bishops calling upon them to urge Alexander to receive 
Arius into communion. Alexander will not assent. Arius writes to 
Paulinus of Tyre, Eusebius of Caesarea, and Patrophilus of Scythopolis 
asking that he and his supporters may have their priesthood recognized, 
that they may hold services in a church in Alexandria, while acknow- 
ledging Alexander’s authority. This request was supported by the 
Palestinian bishops. 

Dr. Telfer recognizes that the work of Sabinus, the source of 
Sozomen’s account, was ‘learned and dispassionate’;' ‘ when therefore 
the story .. . tells of a drawn-out succession of events, it lends the 
strongest support to the longer estimate of the duration of the con- 
troversy.’ But ‘there is something very subjective about the narrative 
itself’.* Sabinus was a suffragan of the see of Constantinople where 
the memory of the great Eusebius was venerated; the narrative is 
‘very defensive of Eusebius’. He and his friends first tried every 
means of friendly persuasion. The effect of the contrast between the 
provocativeness of Alexander and the magnanimity of his opponents 
depends upon insistence on the slow succession of developments. 
The prejudices of Sabinus ‘are sufficient explanation of the form his 
narrative takes’. It may be doubted whether the contrast thus drawn 
between Sozomen’s treatment of Alexander and of Eusebius is valid; 
Alexander at first declining to take action against Arius, seeking to act 
only by persuasion, then the joint conference, Alexander finding great 
difficulty in coming to a decision, but at length making up his mind; 
only after Arius has refused to abandon his errors comes the con- 
demnation, while Alexander’s encyclical to the bishops is dispatched 
only after the intervention of Eusebius of Nicomedia, it being obvious 
that Alexander greatly disliked the palace-bishop.? There is indeed 
much less insistence on the moderation of the Eusebian party—only 
moAAdkis denbevres "AXeEdvdpov—than on that of Alexander. And if 
Sozomen’s account implies that the controversy had proceeded for a 
long period before Constantine’s intervention surely the same is true 
of Eusebius’ picture in V.C.ii.61—the debate spreading beyond Egypt, 
Libya and the Thebaid and invading the rest of the provinces and 
cities, a dispute engaging not merely the bishops—whole congregations 
being divided into two parties so that on the pagan stage Christian 
theology was ridiculed. Eusebius, it may be urged, supports Sozomen, 
and the reader may perhaps feel that there is something very subjective 
about Dr. Telfer’s interpretation of the latter’s narrative. 

? Op. cit., p. 133. * Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Opitz, Athanasius’ Werke, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater- 
Kommission der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. iii, part 1, 


‘Urkunden zur Geschichte des arianischen Streites 318-328’, Lieferung i, p. 7, 
4 sqq. (Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruyter). 
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But apart from the accusation of Tendenz there is a further charge. 
Sozomen’s order of events, we have seen, is (i) Alexander’s encyclical, 
(ii) the Bithynian encyclical, (iii) appeal of the Arians to the bishops 
of Palestine. But Sabinus, the source of Sozomen, ‘did not know’, 
contends Dr. Telfer, ‘the relative order of the documents he had 
collected’, and he ‘arranged them according to his own presupposi- 
tions’. From our study of the extant documents we must conclude 
that in fact the result of (iii) was prior to (i). This conclusion depends 
upon an interpretation of the letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to the 
Bishop of Alexandria.’ Dr. Telfer holds that the request of the Arians 
had been granted, i.e. ‘they had been allowed to assemble as a con- 
gregation of the Church of Alexandria but free from interference while 
they remained in canonical submission to the bishop’, that this 
agreement had then been violated, and it is of this violation that 
Eusebius complains in this letter. But it is surely in the highest degree 
improbable that Alexander ever recognized such ‘a den of brigands’, 
onnAaa Anorav oixodopyoarres,* and, further, the letter of Eusebius 
is quite explicit: it is not the violation of any agreement of which 
Eusebius complains, but the misrepresentation of the statement of 
faith which Arius and his followers had drawn up—adrav robro 2} 
Aeyévrwy—the Arians had never said any such thing. dpa ei 2) 
e005 madw adrois adoppy Sidora: eis TO émAaPéoba Kai diaBaddAew 
dppaoba doa Kai Oédover. It was the perversion of the belief of the 
Arians against which Eusebius is protesting. May we not conclude 
that the evidence of such documents as we possess is consistent with 
the story as it is given to us by Sozomen? 

It may be that we shall still find ourselves unable to decide upon 
any precise chronology for the early stages of the Arian controversy; 
yet it may be suggested that even though we are unable with Opitz to 
state positively that the law ‘immobilizing’ the clergy was issued in 
322, though we are similarly unable with Dr. Telfer to fix the date 
of that law c. April 324,‘ there is nothing which compels us to hold 
that Sozomen (Sabinus) ‘did not know the relative order of his 
documents’. Norman H. BayNes 


ATHANASIUS, DE DECRETIS XL. 3 


Tue florid rhetorical Greek of the letter of Constantine to Arius, which 
Athanasius included among the documents appended to his treatise 
de decretis Nicaenae synodi, cannot be said to be easy. But I venture 
to think that, although an admirable critical edition of the treatise 


' Opitz, Athanasius’ Werke, loc. cit., pp. 14—-15.° 2 Ibid., p. 20, 1. 3. 
3 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxxiii. 145. 
4 Op. cit., p. 133. 
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together with its appendix has recently been provided by the late 
Professor H.-G. Opitz in the third ‘ Lieferung’ of the Berlin Academy 
Athanasius Werke, in one passage, at least, it is possible to improve 
upon the text which he gives. 

In de decretis xl. 3 the text of Opitz reads as follows: ri 8 av tis 
éxeivo A€youro tiv Tob BovAcvecOar ydpw adrov amodwAeKoTa pyKeTe 
Koudiopod twa émkoupiav evpacbar éemiBupeiv ; 

As it stands this is beset with difficulties which the context does 
nothing to alleviate. There are apparently two subjects to the main 
verb A€yorro. It would be interesting to know what Opitz thought 
this could mean. Furthermore, there is evidence that the difficulty 
was felt even as early as the fifth century, since the manuscripts of 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, who gives the letter in full (H.E. 3. 19), instead 
of A€éyouro read AéyeoOar. A marginal note in one manuscript, Codex 
Parisinus Suppl. Graec. 516, copied in 1572, has Aéyorro in a later 
hand, which is no doubt a correction derived from the text of Atha- 
nasius; and on the basis of this the editors of Gelasius in the Berlin 
corpus, Loeschcke and Heinemann, correct the text of Gelasius to 
conform to that of Athanasius. This is open to the objection that 
neither reading in fact makes any sense. 

The solution of the problem, however, is quite straightforward, and 
I venture to propose that the verb should be written divisim, as Aéyou 
76. The object of Aéyor is then éxeivo, which is further defined by a 
long clause in which the article 76 is taken with the infinitive émOupeiv 
at the end of the sentence. 

The advantages of this proposal are, first, that it could hardly be 
simpler, and, secondly, that it now becomes possible to translate the 
sentence: ‘What would one say of the fact that, having lost the grace 
of accepting advice, he (Arius) does not any longer desire to find 
any help of alleviation ?’ H. CHADWICK 


THE EXEGESIS OF SOME BIBLICAL TEXTS BY 
MARCELLUS OF ANCYRA AND PSEUDO- 
CHRYSOSTOM’S HOMILY ON PS. XCVL..1 


WHATEVER view may be taken of the value of Marcellus’ theology, much 
of the interest of his work undoubtedly lies in his constant and sincere 
endeavour to base his doctrine upon a solid scriptural foundation. That 
such was his aim was pointed out by Zahn, Marcellus von Ancyra 
(p. 174, &c.), and Marcellus himself claims the authority of the Scrip- 
tures explicitly for his general credal profession‘ and for specific points 
of doctrine,’ and implicitly in his disparaging reference to the man-made 


™ Marcellus, Ep. Jul. (fr. 129, G.C.S.) ap. Epiph. haer. 72. 2. 
2 Ibid., fr. 121 (108). 
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dogma cited on the other side by Asterius, and in his very frequent 
Biblical quotations. Whether his exegesis is sound is another matter; 
the point is that his appeal lies always to the text of Scripture. 

Nowhere is this characteristic endeavour to be a Biblical theologian 
more clearly evident than in his doctrine of the Kingdom of Christ. 
His teaching is, of course, based on the assertion of a double sove- 
reignty, the eternal kingship of the Logos, which is part and parcel of 
the absolute monarchy of God, and, on the other hand, the transient 
reign of the incarnate Christ. The divine Logos assumes this second 
kingdom by virtue of the ‘economy’ of salvation. He has taken human 
flesh ‘in order that the flesh may attain immortality through its 
association with the Word’.' Through the Incarnation he takes our 
flesh, and ‘ reveals in it the whole Godhead bodily’.* Marcellus holds 
a strong doctrine of the recapitulatio of mankind in Christ, who has 
glorified men with the glory given to him by the Father;> in him 
man, who was formerly mortal and enslaved to the devil, receives 
immortality,’ since, as man and for man, he has overcome the enemy 
by whom man was deceived,’ and through him the faithful are called to 
the adoption of sons.’ His ‘economic’ kingship is in fact nothing other 
than the kingship of man, who was previously the unwilling subject 
of the devil’s tyranny.? This being the case, Christ’s reign had a 
beginning in history at the time when God wrought the ‘economy’ 
by which mankind, fallen through disobedience, should become xvpios 
kai eds ;° its beginning took place, indeed, only some 400 years or more 
ago ;° it will come to an end when its function has been fulfilled, since 
it is related wholly to the beneficent purpose of the ‘economy’. The 
Word will then be ‘ what he was before’. When ‘all things have been 
subjected to him’, Christ’s kingdom will cease," and he will rule with 
the Father as Logos only,"* having delivered up his economic kingdom 
to the Father by whom it had been bestowed.'} This will take place 
after the Judgement," when he shall have been seen in the flesh by those 
who pierced him." 

The Scriptural quotations upon which Marcellus rests his doctrine 
are many. For his views on the historical beginning of Christ’s ‘eco- 
nomic’ kingdom he claims to be able to produce countless testimonies:"” 
‘Innumerable texts may readily be cited to prove that the man has 
obtained a beginning of sovereignty through the Word.’'? The most 
important of those which he cites are: Ps. xcvi. 1, ‘ The Lord reigned, 


* Marcellus, fr. 117 (104). ? Ibid., fr. 16 (13). 3 Ibid., fr. 106 (95). 
4 Ibid., fr. 107 (96). 5 Ibid., fr. 108 (97). ® Ibid., fr. 19 (16). 


7 Ibid., fr. 113 (100); 117 (104). ® Ibid., fr. 111 (99). 


9 Ibid., fr. 115 (102). © Ibid., fr. 41 (34). 1 Tbid., fr. 113 (100). 
12 [bid., fr. 117 (104); 121 (108). 13 Ibid., fr. 115 (102). 
4 Ibid., fr. 119 (106). 1s Ibid., fr. 116 (103). © Ibid., fr. 115 (102). 
17 Ibid., fr. 111 (99); 115 (102). 
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let the earth rejoice’;' Ps. ii. 6, ‘I was appointed king by him’;* and 
Ps. cix. 1, ‘Sit thou on my right hand until I make thine enemies 
a footstool for thy feet.’3 For the ending of this kingdom he relies 
chiefly, of course, on 1 Cor. xv. 24-8, and also on Acts iii. 21, ‘ Whom 
the heaven must receive until times of restoration’. 

These texts are naturally used by all writers on the Kingdom of Christ; 
and it is not surprising that much of Marcellus’ language about the 
Saviour’s assumption as man of an ‘economic’ kingdom should be echoed 
by many theologians who reject his theory of the evepyeia dpaorixy 
and of the mode of being of the Logos prior to the act of creation. 
Usually his interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 28 is rejected, but in Gregory 
of Nazianzus there is a distinct reminiscence of Marcellus’ handling 
even of this highly controversial text: 

‘He is said to be king, in one sense because he is the universal 
sovereign over all things, whether or not they desire his rule, and in 
another sense . . . because he has placed under his sway ourselves who 
voluntarily accept his government. Of his kingdom conceived in the 
former sense there is no end; of his second kingdom what shall be 
the end? The reception of us, saved, under his hand.’5 
Later, Cyril, who emphatically rejects Marcellus’ view of the end of 

Christ’s reign, repeats in general terms his exegesis of Ps. ii. 6-7: 
avevdens 5€ Kata dvow tmdpywv doa A€yerar AapPdavew, iva peis 
peTdoxwperv, eiAndev: Kexeipotovnpa, Pyaiv, eis Baoitéa mapa Tod 
Ocod Kai Ilatpds ware diayyéAAew 7d mpdctaypa adrod, Kai mpd ye 
GAAwy trois ev Luv .. . oldev odv 6 AaBid tov Xprordv nai mpoarwnov 
€xovra Tov Tis OedtyTos Opovor ... oldev adrov Kai Bacireliav Sexdpevov 
avOpwrivws ev ypovw, dua 76 THs oiKovopias vewrTepov . . . HveaxeTo Se 
Tav ToOvTWY, iv’ ws avOpwros vioTonbeis, Kaito. Kata piow bmdpxwv 
Yids, ddoro:jon 5: adrod 7H avOpwrov dice: rijs viobeaias thy pebeew, 
kal xaAd€éon mpos BactAciavobpavav rods tO Tis dwaptias Tupavvoupevous.° 

Marcellus’ exposition of these texts of the Psalms is thus followed 
by many of his orthodox successors, and he could fairly claim the 
support of many earlier writers from Irenaeus onwards. 

One of the most interesting interpretations of these texts is to be found 
in the Homily on Ps. xcvi. 1 (‘ In illud, Dominus regnavit, exsultet terra, 
et in illud, Cum tradiderit regnum Deo et Patri, et in mysterium 
Baptismi’) contained in the spuria of Chrysostom.’ This is a somewhat 
prolix sermon, introduced by a rather tiresome explanation of the 
doctrine value of the liturgical psalms. The main part is a discourse 
on Trinitarian dogma, probably adapted, either by its author or by 
a later user, to serve as a baptismal homily. 

' Ibid., fr. 112 (100); 113 (100); 115 (102). 2 Ibid., fr. 117 (104). 

3 Ibid., fr. 41 (34), et freq. 4 Ibid., fr. 117 (104). 

5 Gr. Naz. Or. 30. 4 (M. 36. 108 B). 

® Cyr. Ps. ii. 6-7 (M. 69. 720C; 721 A,B). 7 Ben, v. 611 ff. 
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The text, ‘The Lord is King’, is treated thus. The Psalmist is 
proclaiming a royal accession; he is not speaking of a sovereignty 
already long established. He cannot, therefore, refer to the kingdom of 
God, who could never at the same time be God and not be reigning. 
The allusion must be to the Saviour’s ‘economy’; his kingdom is 
twofold; on the one hand, it existed before the ages and had no begin- 
ning; on the other, it began at the time of the commencement of the 
‘economy’ of salvation. He was eternally king, but received a kingdom 
according to the flesh; the one kingdom was ‘natural’, the other was 
received in accordance with his fashioning as man. The latter began 
in time. Before its establishment the demons reigned, not as lawful 
rulers, but as tyrants who had seized power by force. What the 
Psalmist is proclaiming is the revelation of the economy by which their 
tyranny has been overthrown. The Scripture speaks of the reign of 
sin and of death, to whose tyrannies man was enslaved. The Lord’s 
rule has brought release. 

This kingdom, bestowed upon him by the Father, had a beginning; 
but his pre-existent sovereignty has neither beginning norend. Against 
the Arians the writer argues that the ‘economic’ and ‘natural’ king- 
doms of the Saviour must not be confused; it is of the former alone that 
temporal beginning may be predicated. This leads to a discussion of 
the other text which had been a favourite with Marcellus, Ps. ii. 6, 
‘I was appointed king by him’, evidently a much-canvassed proof-text 
in the Arian controversy. The Saviour became king when he was 
incarnate ; his kingdom was the Davidic monarchy transferred to Christ, 
and, according to the angelic prophecy, of this kingdom there shall be 
no end. 

In this discussion of the two kingdoms the author’s exegesis is 
strikingly similar to that of Marcellus; the soteriology is, as one might 
expect, approximately the same; the same texts are expounded, and on 
similar lines; and even certain minor resemblances may be noted; for 
example, the fondness of both writers for ‘the Saviour’ in preference 
to ‘the Son’. Even the admission of the eternity of Christ’s kingdom, 
declared in Luke i. 33, can apparently be matched in Marcellus’ credal 
profession,’ though Zahn is probably right in attaching great impor- 
tance to the saving clause, ‘ of whose kingdom, according to the Apostle’s 
testimony, there will be no end’, which might leave the door still open 
for his peculiar interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 24-8. 

It is with the latter text that the homily proceeds to deal. Here, as 
we should rightly expect in an orthodox writer, the close resemblance 
to Marcellus’ teaching ceases. In the ‘kingship’ texts of the Psalter, 
expounded in the light of the ‘economy’, Marcellus might be followed 
with impunity; but in the exegesis of St. Paul vital differences are bound 

1 Ibid., fr. 129. 
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tooccur. BaovAeia, the writer tells us, is often used to denote‘ akingdom’, 
rather than ‘sovereignty’, ‘the ruled’, as opposed to ‘rule’ in the 
abstract. In the former sense of the word, Christ will deliver up his 
kingdom ; but, whereas Eusebius’ made his interpretation of the passage 
in this sense perfectly clear, paraphrasing ‘ the kingdom’ by ‘those under 
his rule’, and was followed by Gregory of Nyssa* and others, there is 
a difference in this writer’s treatment of it; the kingdom to be surrendered 
to the Father is defined as tiv avOpwrdrnta tiv more BaotAevbeioav 
7@ Qavdtrw. The singular noun leaves a certain ambiguity; it may and 
probably does mean ‘ mankind’, that is, ‘the human race’, but it might 
signify ‘humanity ’ in the abstract, in which case, once again, there would 
be a reminiscence of Marcellus’ teaching. 

On the other hand, there follows a demonstration (based on a 
harmony of Isa. vi. g with John xii. 37) of Christ’s pre-existence as 
Son, and not merely as Logos, and of his consubstantiality with the 
Father, which contains phrases which might well have been penned 
in conscious opposition to Marcellus’ peculiar Trinitarian doctrine. 
An anti-Arian argument comes next, proving the joint eternity of the 
three Persons; it is possibly of interest to note the writer’s identifica- 
tion of Christ with the 5uvayis of God, which is said to be equivalent 
to the toxvs of Ps. cxlvi. 5. 

The concluding portion of the homily deals with the eternity of the 
Holy Spirit, his consubstantiality with the Father and the Son, and the 
identity of function of the Spirit and the Son as it is demonstrated 
by John vii. 37-9 and other passages of both Testaments. ‘The argument 
is directed chiefly against the Arians, with a short caveat against the 
danger of falling into Sabellianism; it is expanded into an exposition 
of the ‘living water’ (appropriate to a baptismal homily) and, if it is 
in fact intended for such use, the occurrence of 6vépara where we might 
expect mpéow7a} is more readily understood, and conveys no sug- 
gestion of Sabellianism.‘ 

In this last section the outlook is, of course, far removed from that 
of Marcellus.’ The similarity lies in the exposition of the proof-texts 
relating to the ‘economic’ kingdom; we may perhaps suppose that 
Marcellus used commonplaces of more orthodox exegesis to support 
his peculiar teaching. These passages were similarly expounded by 
other writers. A close parallel to the thought of the earlier part of this 
homily is to be found in the exposition of the same and similar texts 
by Theodoret. 

On Ps. ii. 6 Theodoret comments: ‘In saying, “1 was appointed 


? Eus. Eccl. Theol. iii. 16 (G.C.S., p. 175. 5). 

2 Gr. Nyss. Hom. in 1 Cor. xv. 28 (M. 44. 1325C). 3 615 E. 

4 Cf. Eus. Marcell. i. 1 (G.C.S., p. 4. 25); id. Eccl. Theol. iii. 4 (G.C.S., 
p. 159. 1); Bas. Ep. 210. 4 (3. 3158), &c. 5 Cf. Marcell., fr. 67, 68, 69 (60). 
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king by him” he speaks as man; for as God he possesses a “‘ natural” 
kingdom, but as man he receives a kingdom.” Similarly, ‘ Possessing 
the kingdom and glory before the ages, he has received them again as 
man in the last days’;? and on Ps. cix. 1, ‘He received as man what 
he possessed as God’.3 He says little about Ps. xcvi. 1 except that it 
is a proclamation by the Psalmist of the revelation of Christ’s kingdom 
to men, and refers to the Saviour’s first advent. 

On the question of the ending of this kingdom, Theodoret regards 
the éws of Ps. cix. 1 as ‘not indicative of time, but a peculiar mode 
of expression used by Holy Scripture’,* and he repeats Eusebius’ 
argument that to deny the eternity of Christ’s kingdom is to make 
nonsense of the promise that the saints shall reign with him.5 He 
comes closer again to the thought of the homily in his commentary 
on 1 Cor. xv. 24.° 

It would be tempting to ascribe the authorship of this homily to 
Theodoret, especially in view of the fact that he excuses the brevity 
of his comment on Ps. xcvi. 1 with the remark that ‘ to save ourselves 
from repetition we invite those who wish to learn of this matter more 
accurately to turn to the interpretation we have already given of it’. 
In his extant works this passage is not in fact treated elsewhere, and 
we might suspect a reference to the full discussion in this homily, 
but he may, of course, be referring the reader to his commentary on 
the not dissimilar passage, Ps. ii. 6. 

On the other hand, the subject-matter of the homily suggests a 
fourth-century date; it is directed against the Arians and the Pneuma- 
tomachi; the style is of a more diffuse and ‘sermonizing’ character 
than that of Theodoret’s extant writings (though a popular discourse 
might well be less closely knit than an exegetical commentary). The 
resemblance between its exegesis of the Psalter and that of Marcellus 
would not in any case be surprising; as we have seen, several writers 
expound these passages along similar lines. Theodoret ignores his 
theory of the kingdom of Christ in the short account he gives of 
Marcellus’ doctrine,’ concentrating his attention on the latter’s de- 
finitely unorthodox theory of €xraos and avoroAy, and does not refer 
to it in his brief treatment of Marcellus in the Ecclesiastical History. 

Hales, in his note on this work in Savile’s Chrysostom, ascribed it 
to the author of the homily De Septem Sigillis which follows it in that 
edition. The latter is by Severian; but Hales remarked that their 
respective styles differed widely from each other. ‘Tillemont, however, 
was inclined to support this ascription.’ There is one internal clue to 
its place of origin, a reference to ‘John [the Baptist] who adorned 

' Schulze, 1.620. * Thdt. Ps, xvii. 51 (1. 716). 3 Ibid. cix. x (1. 1392). 


4 Ibid. (1. 1393). 5 Ibid. ® Thdt. 1 Cor. xv. 24 (3. 270). 
7 Haer. ii. 10. 8 Mémoires, ii. 587. 
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Palestine and crowned our city’. If this denotes the possession by 
the local church of relics of the Baptist, it can throw little light on 
the question. It points to Constantinople, but Theodoret' and others 
mention the scattering of his remains by Julian at Sebaste, Rufinus’ 
tells us that his relics were rescued and enshrined at Alexandria, 
Sozomen} that the head was brought to Constantinople by Theodosius 
I after an unsuccessful attempt by Valens to convey it thither, and 
Dionysius Exiguus‘ relates at some length a tradition that it was 
preserved at Emesa. G. W. H. Lampe 


THE TEXT OF MATTHEW AND MARK IN WHITE’S 
VERSIO SYRIACA PHILOXENIANA AND IN 
THE NEW COLLEGE MS. 333 


Unper the title Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana Joseph White, Laudian 
Professor of Arabic and later Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford, produced, between 1778 and 1803, the edition 
which is still our only printed text of the greater part of this version 
of the Syriac New Testament. White based his text on the New 
College MS. 333. Where this manuscript was defective he employed, 
in his restoration of the text of the Gospels, the two codices, New 
College 334 and Bod. Or. 361, which had been collated by Glocester 
Ridley. White printed these collations under the title Collationes 
Ridleyanae Codicum, Barsalibaei et Bodleiani, in Quatuor Evangelia, 
and he inserted in them, over the letters WH., notes on various 
passages, including those which he had restored. Finally, lists of 
errata were added. Thus an examination of White’s representation 
of the text of the New College MS. 333 in the first two Gospels must 
take into consideration both the errata and the insertions in the 
Collationes ; and to those sources there is to be added White’s Latin 
translation where it differs from his Syriac. 

The errata for Matthew and Mark are given at tom. ii, p. 651. 
Most of the entries which are significant for the study of the textual 
evidence of this version have been utilized by S. C. E. Legg in the 
‘New Tischendorf’, but there remain a few which have been over- 
looked. At Matt. xxi. 13 et dixit, an erroneous translation of ;s}0, is 
corrected in the errata to et dicit. It may be added that Sy.” here 
has no point and is therefore ambiguous in form, while one manuscript 
of Sy.Pe*- has gx5/ (dicens, without et). At Matt. xxiii. 12 autem in the 
translation correctly represents the g which is to be inserted in 
the Syriac. Legg’s apparatus requires further correction here for it 
may be noted that Sy.* reads enim with Sy.* P¢*"-, but the word order 


1 HE. iii. 7. 2 HE. ii. 28. 3 HE. vi. 21. 
4 Invent. Capit. Jo. Bapt. (P.L. 67, 420). 
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is exaltaverit enim as in one manuscript of Sy.?¢*"-, At Matt. xxv. 11 
White’s text reads et?’ which is to be rendered, not veniunt as in his 
translation, but venerunt as in the errata. MS. 334 has the form 
el, which is found also in one manuscript of Sy.?¢*"» At Mark 
Vii. 34 sxo/ is to be rendered dicit, whereas White’s translation, 
followed by Legg, has dixit. Sy.* has no point. At Mark x. 23 
similarly j6/ is misrepresented by White’s translation dixit, which 
Legg has accepted. Again Sy.* has no point. 

Of the passages restored by White on the basis of his subsidiary 
manuscripts only one seems to require comment. At Matt. vi. 29 on 
qe? autem there is the editorial note: Reposui ex Barsalibaei codice. 
But this note is erroneous, for MS. 333 does have q» here, and, 
although the word is found also in MS. 334, there it is written before, 
not after, yaad vobis. 

A certain number of minor errors, most of them misprints, in 
White’s edition have been noted.’ Such are to be found at Matt. 
V. 39, Xiii. 16, xviii. 2, 6, 29, xxiii. 35 (aolsfoy), xxiv. 25, 34, xxv. 6 
(oso), 9 (IMxaxaw without Seyame), xxvii. 5 (as), 35, 53; Mark 
iii. 16 mg., 18, 33, iv. 19, Vi. 13 (Jomso), 56, vii. 6, 8, ix. 12, 31 
(cf. mg.), x. 17 mg., xi. 3 (JaS), 4 (Bod. Or. 361 Looolsac), xii. 25, 
42, Xiv. 7 (s&a9), 40, XV. 29, 41, xvi. 14 (Bod. Or. 361 Lorool tus), 20. 

A comparison of the printed text with that found in the New 
College MS. 333 shows that White has departed from this manuscript 
in the following passages. In this list W will represent the printed 
Syriac text, C the New College MS. 333, B the New College MS. 334, 
and O the Bod. Or. MS. 361. The readings cited are those of MS. 333 
except where another source is indicated : 


Matthew i. 12 qo wolwans/ ; iii, 10 ladcty : W (hidols) = B; iv. 14 
Wsollyy : W=B; v. 13 be? : W=B but C=O; vii. 27 mg. 
TIPOCEKOTICAN ; viii. 28 Jens ; ix. 20mg. Law, 28 Jao: W =O; 
xi. 1 pads : W = O; xii. 11 IP: W = 0; 50 2° 08; xiii. 6 mg. 
EKQAYMATICOH biog booms; 29 bi: W= O; 49 radaas = 0; 
xiv. 10 Jeo? : W =O; 14 eam: W = O; 32 arto: W =O but 
C = Chester Beatty Syr. MS. 3; xv. 9 oa = O; xvi. 13 hauls: 
W (heals) = B; 23 que I) : W=B but C = O; xvii. 4 LXUMo; 
5 om. on : W=B; 17 9/; xviii. 18 2° Lodas: W =B; xix. 28 
so? : W (s0/) = B; xxi. 19 wolo : W=B; 21 Siseg; xxii. 13 
**Sasle; 13 Joo = B; 32 silely: B omasly; 33 0 = B; 
xxiii. 5 besaholl.S; xxiv. 31 lonay = B; 33 edo eos ero: 
W =B; 42 Jno: W=B; xxv. 30 whe : W=B; xxvi. 43 yen 


? Certain trifling mistakes such as the omission of the point with Dalath or 
Resh have been disregarded, as have been errors in the Greek marginal entries. 
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woo; xxvii. 5 Jew = B; 34 b>, : W=B; 35 2° agdse = B; 
46 JNsal; 54 © =B; 56 wtrdtea bo ; XXVili. 3 oop baaado: 
W =B; 8 Jeno: W = B; 11 Lyageac. 

Mark i. 8 om. hasgo: W =O; ii. 27 aX”o* = O (without the 
signs); iv. 6 om. oS :W=O0; 41 Joe: W= 0; v. 4 emdlle: 
W = O; 21 corohuly : W = O; vi. 11 mg. yadsacl; 41 2° bees 
= O; vii. 9 om. JoSxy: W = O; 31 qeyte = O; viii. 27 Ldaad : 
W = 0; 29 sof: W (s0/) = O; ix. 43 om. 2: W =O; x. 40 
oksd» = O; xi. 24 sol: W =O; xii. 17 shead; 26 ve? So 
INnxo = O; 32 solo: W=O0; 34 oW=O; 44 Jemoy; xiii. 32 
Laase: W= 0; 37 yaadsas = O; xiv. 4 mg. EIC TI; 39 sx0/ 
= O; 60 luasc J = O; xv. 12 om. Jon = O; 14 @? uo =O; 33 
ve? Loo = O; 43 wagre; xvi. 18 mg. TI. 


Some of the entries in this list are obviously scribal errors in 
MS. 333, while others point to transcriptional mistakes in White’s 
edition or to editorial changes such as the alteration of the forms of 
proper names. But there remain a number of readings which are 
significant for the study of the textual evidence of this version. On 
these and ona few other points which require comment the following 
notes may be offered. 

Matt. ix. 28. Fol. 184@ of MS. 334 ends at Matt. ix. 2 (aX oo), 
and fol. 1835 begins at Matt. xv. 20 (qeomb./), not Matt. xv. 28 as 
in White’s note. 

Matt. xiii. 6. White has overlooked both the Greek and the Syriac 
(aestu meridiano) marginalia. It is to be noted that the Greek margin 
differs from the Syriac text (exavpationcar). 

Matt. xvii. 17. The w is to be regarded as part of of rather than 
as a Greek marginal note. 

Matt. xix. 28. ss20/ in MS. 333 has, like Sy.*-°, no punctuation. 
White, following MS. 334, reads dixit. 

Matt. xxi. 19. MS. 333 has et dicit, but White, following MS. 334, 
reads et dixit, as does Sy.?**-, Sy.* has no point. 

Matt. xxii. 13. White, with MS. 334, has the unabbreviated form 
voveadio with neither the obelus nor the metobelus. The supra- 
linear stroke is a common sign of abbreviation: it occurs at Matt. 
xxi. 21 where White, apparently overlooking the sign, says that the 
last syllable of JLassxa.o is missing and that he has corrected the text 
from MS. 334. Here the symbols after the abbreviated word must 
refer to the missing pronominal suffix, (eticite) “eum”. 

Matt. xxii. 33. White’s translation, et (quum), is made from his 
manuscript and is supported by MS. 334. The omission of et from 
his text is probably a slip. Legg has followed the text. 

XLIX N 
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Matt. xxiv. 33. The text of MS. 333 appears to be the result of 
conflation. MS. 334 and Bod. Or. 361 have eX eods, which 
White has followed, while other manuscripts, e.g. Chester Beatty Syr. 3 
and Mingana Syr. 42, have gwods edo, the reading of Sy.* Pes. 

Matt. xxiv. 42. MS. 333 has dominus as in verse 43, but White reads 
Dominus with MS. 334 and Bod. Or. 361. 

Matt. xxvi. 43. MS. 333 may have been influenced by the reading 
Of Sy.P&™ SS vente eq, coms. MS. 334 and Bod. Or. 361 have 
Jhinte in place of \samey. 

Matt. xxvii. 34. For White’s Joo hs, (70ere) MS. 333 reads lo, 
(n9eAncev) with Sy.Pes"., 

The whole of St. Mark’s Gospel is missing from MS. 334. 

Mark v. 4. White with Bod. Or. 361 has this verb in the 3rd pers. 
pl. masc. MS. 333 and Chester Beatty Syr. 3 (uaollo) have alter- 
native forms of the 3rd pl. fem. 

Mark vi. 41. With the restoration from the manuscript of the 
true text, youl is seen to be merely the enclitic form of the pronoun 
emphasizing the determination. 

Mark viii. 29. White reads dixit, for which Legg cites only Sy.?¢*"-. 
MS. 333, as Sy.*, is unpointed. Similarly at xi. 24 and xii. 32 the 
verb from its form may be either perfect or participle. 

Mark xii. 26. In citing Sy." for the omission of 5é€ Legg is 
following White’s text, which is defective. The correct reading is re- 
presented by the translation. 

Mark xiii. 32. MS. 333 has the plural (im caelis), but White with 
Bod. Or. 361 has dropped the plural points. 

Mark xiii. 37. The reading of MS. 333 omnibus vobis, which is 
supported by Bod. Or. 361, is found also in Sy.* Pe"-, 

Mark xv. 12. White prints Joo sxo/ (dicebat), but in MS. 333 Joo 
is ticked and is to be omitted. This manuscript may then be trans- 
lated dicit. Bod. Or. 361 omits Joo, but points the verb as a perfect 
sof dixit. 

Mark xv. 14. The second 9 autem has dropped out of White’s 
text, but it is found in his translation. 

Mark xv. 33. Here also White’s text wrongly omits g but his 
translation has the correct reading. Legg has followed White’s text. 

WiLuiam Durr McHarpy 


THE ORIGINS OF PRIME 


Dom Jacques Frocer of Solesmes published his careful and lucid work 
Les origines de Prime (Ephemerides Liturgicae 19, Rome, 1946) to prove 
that the novella sollemnitas, which was instituted at a monastery in 
Bethlehem during the second half of the fourth century, was not 
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Prime but Lauds; and that therefore the origins of Prime must be seen 
rather in the early years of the sixth century. These arguments have 
been accepted as conclusive by Dom Louis Brou in this JouRNAL, 1947, 
pp- 240-1. I propose in this note to urge that we cannot regard the 
question as finally settled. 

The argument of Dom Froger rests upon the well-known fact that 
where we should expect to find one or both of the offices Lauds or 
Prime, Cassian in the third book of the Institutes uses the single term 
matutina sollemnitas; and traditional modern interpretation, seeing in 
this both Lauds and Prime, has thought that Cassian refers to two 
different offices by the same name in successive paragraphs. Prima 
facie this is unlikely. And Dom Froger has therefore taken the text of 
the Institutes and attempted to show that nothing in it is inconsistent 
with the assumption that Cassian refers to one office only, namely, 
Lauds. But there are phrases in the Institutes which seem to point to 
two offices rather than one; and they are phrases where Dom Froger’s 
exegesis is not always convincing. 

1. In Inst. iii. 4 the new office is described as making up the 
number of seven offices advocated by Ps. 118 (119). 164. What are 
the seven? In the previous chapters Cassian has described Nocturns, 
a mattins office, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers (lucernaris hora, which 
he qualifies with the phrase ad extremum; this seems to suggest that 
there was no office after Vespers). The fourth chapter then describes 
the institution of the Mattins office at Bethlehem and ends with the 
statement that this new office makes the sevenfold tally. The reader 
naturally assumes that the new office is distinct from any of those 
previously described; if we are to assume that it is identical with one 
of the previous six, we must accuse Cassian of thoroughly misleading 
writing. And if we make this forced assumption, it is not easy to see 
where we can find the seventh office. Dom Froger finds the seventh 
office in Compline, and returns to the text of Inst. iv. 19, ‘convenien- 
tibus in unum fratribus ad concinendos psalmos quos quieturi ex 
more decantant’, a text whence the majority of modern liturgiologists 
has decided that a formal Compline office cannot be deduced. There 
is a distance between the singing of psalms at bedtime and the formal 
office which grew out of this practice. If Cassian means to enumerate 
Compline among the seven, it is strange that we have only this one 
vague reference to psalms at night; and we should expect a mention 
of the office in the chapters where Cassian is instructing his monks 
upon the office. Thus Dom Froger (p. 32) is led to deal somewhat 
severely with the awkward phrase applied to Vespers, by translating 
ad extremum into apres cela. 

Further, this problem of the number seven introduces the whole 
problem of the date of the origin of Compline, a labyrinth into which 
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Dom Froger does not enter. For if the office introduced at Bethlehem 
was not Prime but Lauds, then Lauds must have been introduced 
early in the second half of the fourth century, for we have widespread 
evidence of the existence of Lauds in the East from 370 onwards 
(e.g. pseudo-Athanasius, de virginitate 12; Basil, Reg. Fus. Tract. 37; 
Peregrinatio Etheriae 24; Chrysostom, Hom. 14 in 1 Tim. 5, PG 62 
575; &c.). But Cassian tells us that it was the institution of the new 
morning office which made up the number seven; and therefore 
Compline must have existed before Lauds, and we must probably 
push back its origin into the first half of the fourth century ; this is 
not absolutely impossible, since Ladeuze, though doubtless wrongly, 
thought to see Compline in the Pachomian rules (Le Cénobitisme 
pachomien, p. 288), and there is an early mention of an office like 
Compline in the text of Basil, Reg. Fus. Tract. 37. But though not 
impossible, it certainly raises problems for the history of the office 
which will need discussion. 

2. The text of Inst. iii. 4 begins by describing how the new office 
was instituted at Bethlehem. It then continues ‘ usque ad illud enim 
tempus, matutina hac sollemnitate, quae expletis nocturnis psalmis et 
orationibus post modicum temporis intervallum solet in Galliae monas- 
teriis celebrari, cum cotidianis vigiliis pariter consummata, reliquas 
horas refectioni corporum deputatas a maioribus nostris invenimus’. 
But this leisure was abused by those who overslept, and therefore the 
seniors instituted an office ad ortum solis with three psalms. 

The candid reader of the phrase usque ad illud tempus finds it 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that a mattins office distinct from 
Nocturns existed before the institution of the new office at Bethlehem ; 
and that this pre-existent mattins office can only be what was later 
called Lauds. And if Cassian is only describing a change of time 
in the celebration of Lauds then he is using unnecessarily dignified 
language about its ‘institution’, for example, ‘Sciendum hanc matu- 
tinam . . . canonicam functionem nostro tempore, in nostroque monas- 
terio primitus institutam.’ 

3. The text of Inst. iii. 6 reads ‘hymnos quos in hac regione ad 
matutinam excepere sollemnitatem, in fine nocturnarum vigiliarum, 
quas post gallorum cantum ante auroram finire solent, similiter 
hodieque decantant, i.e. 148um psalmum..et reliquos qui sequuntur. 
50m vero psalmum, et 62m, et 89m, huic novellae sollemnitati fuisse 
deputatos.’ 

This appears to make a distinction between an office soon after vigils 
and this novella sollemnitas. The word vero suggests a contrast between 
the Pss. 148-50 at one office and the three psalms sung at the other. 

Dom Froger is conscious of the difficulty, for he translates vero into 
et; and adds the footnote (p. 39, n. 83) ‘Vero est un mot de liaison 
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assez incolore, comme autem’. This again is possible. But it must be 
admitted that the form of the paragraph would rather suggest a con- 
trast between the two sentences. And Cassian frequently though not 
invariably uses vero to express contrast. In the first Conference, for 
example, vero is used to introduce contrasting clauses in 4.1, 4.3 
(twice), 8.4, 10.5, 11.1, 11.2, 17.1, 18.1, 18.3, 19.3, 23-43 it is used 
more vaguely in 13.2, 15.1, and 21.2, though even in these last three 
the faint suggestion of a contrast cannot be excluded. 

Further, if there is no contrast we are left with a single office with 
six psalms. Yet in iii. 4 we have been expressly told that the newly 
instituted office contained three psalms only, ‘tribus psalmis et ora- 
tionibus celebratis secundum modum qui antiquitus in observatione 
tertiae vel sextae, trinae confessionis exemplo, statutus est’. Dom 
Froger argues that the new office was in origin ordered to have three 
psalms but others were added later. Yet this is not the plainest mean- 
ing of Cassian’s words. 

I submit, therefore, that in spite of the failure of Cassian to distin- 
guish the mattins offices in terminology (for at that date there were no 
agreed terms by which he might distinguish them) the text of the 
Institutes is more comprehensible if we understand him to be referring 
to the two distinct offices which later developed into Lauds and Prime. 

There are other reasons why one would prefer the origin of Prime 
to be placed later than the end of the fourth century. I will here notice 
only the three adduced by Dom Froger which appear particularly 
cogent. 

(a) The fact that Prime is not mentioned in other early eastern 
sources; if Prime was in fact the office instituted at Bethlehem, one 
would have expected the custom to have spread to other monasteries. 
Thus on the traditional understanding of Cassian, we have to assume 
that this new office was inaugurated at Bethlehem, failed to win accept- 
ance in the East, and was spread slowly in the West as a result of 
Cassian’s practice. 

(6) In Inst. iii. 3 Cassian wrote: ‘De matutina vero sollemnitate, 
etiam illud nos instruit quod in ipsa cotidie decantari solet: ‘‘ Deus 
Deus meus, ad te de luce vigilo” ; et ‘‘in matutinis meditabor in te’’; 


“ce 


et “‘praeveni in maturitate et clamavi”; et rursum “ praevenerunt 
oculi mei ad diluculum ut meditarer eloquia tua”.’ 

Of these quotations the first two are from Psalm 62 (63), the second 
two from Psalm 118 (119). But in iii. 6 Cassian states that Ps. 62 
was one of those appointed for the novella sollemnitas. Yet if there are 
two offices in question, the quotation must almost inevitably refer to 
the earlier one. Therefore Froger.argues (p. 31) that there were not 
two offices in question. 


The argument is strong. Those who believe that the text of Cassian 
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demands two mattins offices must suppose either that he is speaking 
largely and loosely of the morning praise ; or must concentrate on the 
absence from Lauds or Prime of the other two texts, the verses from 
Ps. 118 (119). Froger believes that the verses from Ps. 118 may have 
been said as a versicle and response; the same might be true of the 
quotations from Ps. 62. But in either event the adherent of the tradi- 
tional view is led into unsatisfactory gymnastics. 

(c) The common interpretation of Cassian during the Middle Ages 
applied his texts about the novella sollemnitas to Lauds. But the 
authorities adduced by Froger on pp. 78 ff. are less strong than they 
appear. For the medieval authors normally based themselves not on 
Cassian’s text, but on the interpretation of Cassian made by Isidore 
of Seville, De ecclesiasticis officiis, i. 23; and in fact we only have to 
account for the fact that Isidore understands Cassian to mean Lauds. 
This may easily be done by supposing that Isidore wholly misunder- 
stood the text of the Institutes. If anything is clear about these few 
chapters of the Jnstitutes, it is that they are so obscure that misunder- 
standing is possible from the start. 

These three arguments are cogent if there is no sign in the Institutes 
of reference to two morning offices apart from Nocturns. But even 
after reading Dom Froger’s scholarly and detailed discussion of the 
text of the Institutes, 1 cannot agree that it is possible to make the text 
square with one morning office. And if the text of Cassian seems to 
demand a Lauds and a Prime, then the three supporting arguments 
appear in a less compelling light. 

Prime is first found in Provence and Italy of the early sixth century 
(e.g. Caesarius, Recap. 69, ed. Morin, though on Sundays and festi- 
vals only; Aurelian, ad monachos 28, which is highly reminiscent of 
Cassian upon novella sollemnitas ; Benedict, Reg. 16). And if we believe 
that the text of Cassian demands the introduction of Prime into Gaul 
at the beginning of the fifth century, it is exactly in Provence and 
in the rule of St. Benedict that we should expect to find the office 
developing. O. CHaDWIck 
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Die Offenbarungserlebnisse der Propheten Amos, Fesaja und Feremia: 
eine Untersuchung der Erlebnisvorgdnge unter besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung threr religiés-sittlichen Art und Auswirkung, by 1. P. SE1ERSTAD. 
Pp. 254. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1946, No. 2.) Oslo, Jacob Dybwad, 
1946. Kr. 20.00. 

SCANDINAVIAN scholars have been astonishingly active in the field of 
biblical studies during recent years, and it is hard to keep abreast of 
their output. In the present work we have an elaborate study of the 
psychology of prophecy with particular reference to Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, by an author who was previously known by an article 
on Amos published in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft in 1934,’ but whose other writings seem all to have been in 
Norwegian, with the exception of one article in English, to which the 
reviewer has not had access. The title of that article* shows that the 
author has been occupied with the subject of the present study for 
many years, and the long bibliography, which we have come to expect 
in Scandinavian works, shows the extent and thoroughness of the 
reading which has gone to the making of this work. 

The subject is one to which much attention has been given during 
the present century, and Seierstad is, as was to be expected, greatly 
influenced by the point of view of the distinguished Norwegian scholar, 
Mowinckel. After a short introduction reviewing the work of other 
writers and outlining the purpose and method of his study, Seierstad 
examines the accounts of the calls of the three prophets named in his 
title. He notes that these accounts were given their present literary 
form at least a few years later than the experiences they describe, 
and therefore may have been edited in some degree, but he treats them 
as substantially reliable, and considers how far they are to be classed 
as hallucination or dream experiences. He repudiates the view that 
Jeremiah’s inaugural experiences were dream experiences by noting 
that prophet’s subsequent castigation of those who relied on dreams 
for their inspiration (Jer. xxiii. 25-32), and concludes that ‘das 
visionire Erleben des Amos auch einmal den Charakter des halluzi- 
natorischen Wahrnehmens annimmt’, while Isaiah’s temple vision 
‘ist als visio externa et corporalis erlebt worden’. 

**Erlebnis und Gehorsam beim Propheten Amos’, Z.A.W. N.F. Xi, 1934, 

- 22-41. 

" ; Problems in Psychological Research of Prophecy’, Tidsskrift for teologi og 

kirke, 1936, pp. 203 ff. 


3 This includes a number of Scandinavian books and articles not easily 
accessible to the English reader. 
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To the reviewer the discussion here seems needlessly learned and 
complex. In the cases of Amos and Jeremiah the prophets probably 
saw the simple things described with the eye of the flesh, and dramati 
cally represented the thoughts which they prompted, and which they 
were profoundly convinced were not the result of their own reflection, 
as heard. In the case of Isaiah, as in the case of Paul at his call, it is 
probable that the vision and the dialogue were for the prophet alone, 
and were in no sense shared by others who were in the temple at the 
time. Ordinary experiences, which could be shared by others, became 
the media of great spiritual experiences which could not be shared, 
not because of some abnormality in the psychology of the prophets, 
but—so they believed and claimed—because God approached them 
through these experiences. Any effort to trace the experiences to a 
psychological cause is tacitly to eliminate God from them. To many 
of other ages the presence of God has on occasions been so real that 
only the language of sight has seemed adequate, and thoughts have 
been borne in on them with a clarity and objectivity that could only 
be expressed in terms of speech. 

Seierstad repudiates the view that these experiences can rightly be 
described as ecstatic, and finds the characteristics of ecstasy to be 
wanting. The prophet does not lose his identity in a mystic self- 
identification with God, but is conscious of himself as an individual 
over against God. In the case of Isaiah he is conscious of his sinful- 
ness; in that of Jeremiah of his youthfulness. Throughout full 
consciousness is retained, and without it there could be no response 
in consecration. 

To the wider question of the alleged ecstatic character of these 
prophets Seierstad comes later in his book. Here he appears to the 
reviewer to go too far in his repudiation of the view which has been 
so widely adopted since the publication of Hélscher’s Die Profeten in 
1914. He contrasts his prophets too sharply with the earlier prophets. 
He rightly holds that Isaiah appeared in Jerusalem completely nude, 
and not lightly clad, as some have argued, since in that case the act 
would have lost its symbolic character, but he distinguishes this from 
ecstasy in that the act was a controlled and fully volitional act of 
obedience which conveyed a message in complete accord with the 
regular message of the prophet. It is probable that many exponents 
of the ‘ecstatic’ view of prophecy would subscribe to most of this, 
and it is less valid against their thought than against their terminology. 
The reviewer shares the late Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s regret that the 
term ‘ecstasy’ has been used in this connexion, and would prefer to 
speak of abnormal conduct, but while he agrees with Seierstad that 
this aspect of prophetic behaviour has been overpressed and converted 
into the key to prophetic psychology in the hands of some authors, he 
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would not so sharply distinguish the greater prophets from their 
predecessors as is here done. 

That in the case of these prophets the experience of their call is 
not to be traced merely to prophetic psychology the author is firmly 
persuaded. He examines at length the kind of knowledge of God 
mediated to them in that experience, and shows that here we have no 
revelling in a mystic union with God, but a clear perception of the 
nature and will of God, whose ethical purpose for the world is 
unfolded to the prophet as the keynote of his life’s work. Seierstad 
elsewhere notes that the prophet always knows how to distinguish his 
own thoughts from the message with which he is charged, as Jeremiah 
shows especially clearly. He is quite certain that his message does 
not arise from his own heart, but is given to him. 

In the concluding sections of the book the author examines the 
nature of the message and the criteria by which the prophets could 
judge it. Here he is especially influenced by Mowinckel in his sharp 
contrast between the claim to possession by the Spirit which was 
made by other prophets, and the claim to have the word of God which 
the greater prophets made. The reviewer believes that the contrast 
is again too sharply drawn, and that all the prophets claimed to have 
the word of God, and that none would have disclaimed being possessed 
by his Spirit.’ He is, however, in full agreement that there were 
criteria by which the word of God could be tested, and that these lay 
in the sphere of the ethico-religious quality of the message. The great 
prophets were not primarily concerned with judgement or with weal, 
but with the will and character of God and his demands on men to 
reflect that character and will in their lives. It was in the superiority 
of the ethical and spiritual demands they made on men that the 
superiority of their inspiration lay. 

Seierstad’s study as a whole is to be warmly commended as an 
important contribution to the study of prophetic psychology in its 
relation to the objective revelation of God mediated through it, and 
it adds to our indebtedness to our Scandinavian fellow workers. 


H. H. Row.ey 


Studies in Biblical Law, by D. Daube. Pp. viii + 328. Cambridge, 1947. 
21s. 


Tue author of this work sets himself to follow out what traces of 
general ancient law he can find in the Hebrew laws embedded in the 
Pentateuch and so, if possible, to dissociate, the origin of law from 
that of religion; and he rightly emphasizes the misleading nature, for 
this purpose, of laws written or recorded by priests whose main interest 


* Cf. Harvard Theological Review, xxxviii, 1945, pp. 19-21. 
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lies in religion. Thus he is led on to try to reconstruct ancient Hebrew 
law with the help of the sagas and annals preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment and to see how legal ideas developed into religious ideas under 
the hands of priests and prophets. Accordingly he assumes, but does 
not argue, the priority of law over religion, and he has much that is 
stimulating to say; but the reader cannot but feel that it is said at too 
great length, with the result that the thread of the argument is apt 
to be lost, and the lack of arrangement in the arguments tends to make 
it difficult to see what the author is trying to prove. His attitude to- 
wards the Old Testament, too, is traditional rather than critical, so 
that no distinction is made in the use of the sources of the Pentateuch. 
The author’s main difficulty, however, is that, having no contemporary 
law that can be used for comparative purposes, he is compelled to fall 
back on Roman law; surely Babylonian and Assyrian law, though 
earlier, is much closer and therefore more suitable for the purpose. 
The consequences of this use of Roman law are sometimes startling. 
What can be thought of the argument that the transaction whereby 
Leah ‘hires’ Jacob’s favour from Rachel for a night (Gen. xxx. 16) is 
a locatio conductio rei? Even if it were so, it would not prove that the 
letting was some pre-Pentateuchal law. Surely sisters are for ever ex- 
changing, borrowing, or buying things with or from one another in 
complete disregard of legal procedure; they are merely serving one 
another’s convenience without a thought of law. The argument, too, 
that Cain’s question ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ (Gen. iv. g) proves 
that elder brothers were normally keepers of the younger members 
of their family seems totally without foundation. The truth is that 
the stories in the Pentateuch, whether folk-lore or true tales of primi- 
tive life in Palestine, are far too remote to be forced into the strait- 
jacket of the highly artificial system of Roman law; they are rather 
to be understood in the light of the life and customs of the modern 
Beduin, as depicted in Kennett’s Beduin Fustice and similar works. 
This criticism, however, is not to say that there is nothing of value in 
Dr. Daube’s book: it is full of fresh points of view and interesting 
suggestions which will require careful consideration and which, after 
examination, may produce fruitful results. G. R. Driver 


Zur Frage nach dokumentarischen Quellen in Fosua 13-19, by SiGMUND 
MowlInckEL. Pp. 40. Oslo, 1946. 


In this paper Dr. Mowinckel examines afresh the details of the 
division of the land among the twelve tribes as given in Joshua xiii- 
xix and makes a strong case for his conclusion that the priestly writer 
did not use documentary sources but wrote the account on the basis 
of oral tradition about tribal territory and tribal boundaries. If tradi- 
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tion was silent at any point the author either made his statement vague 
or else guessed at details. It is set out as an answer to the views of 
Alt and Noth who both think that the account was compiled from 
sources written during or perhaps even before the monarchy. 


Prophecy and Tradition, by SicmunD MowInckeEL. Pp. 118. Oslo, 

1946. 

THE sub-title of this study, ‘The Prophetic Books in the light of the 
study of the growth and history of the tradition’, sets it against the 
background of recent work in Scandinavia on the Old Testament 
which tends to discard the methods of literary criticism in favour of 
a ‘traditio-historical’ treatment. The contention of this school of 
thought seems to be that the subject of study must be the text in its 
present form which is the resultant of tradition and ought not to be 
subjected to literary analysis. Mowinckel accepts the view that there 
is a history of oral tradition behind the present documents but main- 
tains that this does not exclude the existence and use of literary sources 
and the work of editors and also that it does not preclude the work 
of the historian. Oral tradition had its history just as much as did 
written tradition. 

The book begins with a discussion of the author’s own attitude to 
this school of thought in regard to the whole field of Old Testament 
studies. The second and larger part is devoted to the canonical 
prophets and seeks to show that the prophetic literature as we have it 
has been subjected to a fair amount of oral and literary transmission 
before reaching its present form. The oral transmission was the work 
of the followers and disciples of the prophet who not only kept their 
master’s words in memory but, when occasion offered, probably also 
used them again and in using them adapted them to the changed and 
changing circumstances. One result of such re-handling of the oracles 
may well be seen in the words of promise that have come to be attached 
to oracles which must, by their very nature and form, have been 
originally oracles of doom only. Thus Biblical criticism involves the 
study of the history of tradition as well as that of the history of 
literary work. Mowinckel emphasizes the historical element in the 
‘traditio-historical method’. 

The general discussion of the method commends itself and goes a 
long way to reconcile the apparent conflict between the literary and 
the traditional points of view. It is, however, likely to be held that in 
one suggestion the author has been carried away by his idea of a 
prophetic school, namely when he contends that the unity of the Book 
of Isaiah, proto-, deutero-, and trito-, is to be sought in an Isaianic 
school of prophets which remained in being during the whole period 
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covered by the book and broke out into fresh prophetic activity with 
deutero-Isaiah and trito-Isaiah. 


The Influence of Sanctuaries in Early Israel, by R. BRINKER. Pp. xii+ 
279. Manchester University Press, 1946. 215. 


PENTATEUCHAL criticism has made considerable advance in certain 
directions since the formulation of the theory associated with the names 
of Graf and Wellhausen, and in consequence some of the buttresses of 
that theory have been moved away. For example, the sequence of 
religious growth from animatism (or dynamism) to monotheism is by 
no means as rigid and inevitable as was thought when the growth of 
Israel’s monotheism was confidently traced, in conformity with the 
theory, from the dynamism of pre-Mosaic days to the monotheism of 
Deutero-Isaiah ; or again, the origin of priesthood in Israel and the 
problem of the ancestry of the Levites are still matters of inquiry and 
discussion. In general, however, while it may be fully admitted that 
much uncertainty still remains in regard to some aspects of the litera- 
ture and its contents, especially in view of the increasing importance 
of the work done in the field of archaeology, it is true to say that the 
Graf-Wellhausen theory remains unassailed in its principal conclusions. 
The Book of Deuteronomy forms the chief battle-ground for critics of 
the theory since it very successfully conceals its age. The very old 
laws which it incorporates enable some critics to push the composition 
as far back as the age of Samuel (most recently Edward Robertson), 
whilst its impracticable idealism makes others (recently Pedersen) 
assign it to the early post-exilic period where it may be regarded as 
the law for the new and small community restored in Palestine. 

To challenge the whole theory and to attempt a radical re-ordering 
of the pentateuchal documents requires therefore considerable cour- 
age and great skill and care in the handling of the available evidence. 

This is the task attempted by the book under review, the composi- 
tion of the whole pentateuch, apart from manifest and obvious additions 
(which are largely left for the reader to determine), being placed as 
far back as the period of the Judges and of the undivided monarchy 
in Israel. It is based on a discussion of the sacred sites, objects, and 
institutions of ancient Israel. 

The book falls into three parts of varying length: (1) The religious 
Ideas and Institutions (178 pp.), in which the cult objects, ciasses of 
sacred persons, sacred seasons, and local shrines come severally under 
discussion ; (2) Sanctuaries and Legislation in Early Israel (59 pp.), 
in which the origin of the main law codes, Deuteronomy, the Book of 
the Covenant, the Code of Holiness, and the priestly code is considered 
and found to be earlier than the disruption of the kingdom; and finally 
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(3) The Sanctuaries in the early history of Israel (26 pp.), which is 
an attempt to reconstruct the history of Israel in the time of the Judges 
and the early monarchy showing the part played by each of the more 
important local shrines. 

Two tasks confront the reviewer: the one is to consider what con- 
tribution is offered to the study of Israel’s early religious life, and the 
other to determine how far the author has succeeded in demonstrating 
that the facts demand a fresh consideration of the age and origin of 
the pentateuchal documents. 

Dr. Brinker has assembled much important and useful material 
concerning the ancient shrines, cultic objects, festivals, and priesthood. 
That relating to the ancient shrines may be singled out as particularly 
important and deserving of careful study. He claims that the more 
important shrines were those at Gibeon and Shechem and that the 
shrine at Shiloh enjoyed temporary honour. The Gibeon shrine was 
Canaanite, but after the strategic alliance of the Gibeonites with Israel 
the worship of Yahweh was introduced and an Israelite priest put in 
charge of the worship. The law code and cultic regulations of this 
shrine and its small community are claimed to be those of the Priestly 
Code. The shrine at Shechem is also shown to have ranked high 
among Israelite places of worship. Dr. Brinker does not stand alone 
in thus emphasizing the supremacy of the Shechemite shrine (cf. the 
article by Ryder Smith in 7.7.S., Jan.-Apr. 1946). He has made con- 
siderable use of what is known from Samaritan sources. In this con- 
nexion he shows that the Gilgal which became the centre of Israelite 
operations during the settlement is probably to be identified with that 
at Shechem rather than with that near Jericho. Though there was a 
considerable Canaanite population in Shechem the adjacent shrine at 
Gilgal was wholly Israelite. As Gibeon had its own code, so did 
Shechem and it is to be found in the Book of the Covenant. The con- 
nexion here is the word covenant which occurs both in the title of 
the book and in the name of the God of Shechem. A revision of this 
code, identified with the Book of Deuteronomy, was made by Samuel 
and his prophetic school. 

The treatment would have been much more satisfactory if the author 
had kept his intention to re-date the documents for separate discussion 
towards the end of the book. The repeated references to this intention 
often detract from the value of the material presented and prevent full 
consideration of divergent judgements and opinions. In what is said 
about the ark, for example, there is no reference to the view recently 
put forward (Morgenstern and others) that its origin should be sought 
in the portable tent-shrine of primitive bedouin tribes, nor is anything 
said of the possibility that the ark might have been both throne-like 
and box-like. Again, the Nazirites are summarily dismissed in seven 
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lines of text (p. 117). It is not sufficient to say, without offering any 
evidence, that it is ‘not likely that the Nazirites formed, in historical 
time, any part of the sacerdotal establishment’. 

As has been said, the reader is constantly kept in mind of the author’s 
desire to offer a radical re-dating of the pentateuchal documents. His 
own words used in criticism of the regnant hypothesis can be used 
against him: “The number of difficulties raised by the adoption of the 
. . - hypothesis is, if anything, greater than those it sets out to solve’ 
(Foreword, p. ix). The theory offered is that the priestly code was 
substantially the code of the Canaanite Yahweh shrine at Gibeon. It 
was brought to Jerusalem by Sadok the priest (whom 1 Chron. xvi. 
39 associates with Gibeon) and there had to contend for pride of place 
with the Deuteronomic law of which Abiathar was the protagonist. 
The Deuteronomic code originated at Shechem where it had come 
into existence as a revision of the Book of the Covenant undertaken 
by Samuel as a reforming measure. Dr. Brinker admits that these 
local connexions are conjectural, but, nevertheless, builds his theory on 
them. This is one of a number of unconvincing lines of argument 
found in the book. The distance which separated the local shrine 
where P originated from that where D was formed is thus made to 
account for differences and developments which took several genera- 
tions, if not centuries, to emerge. By the early dating of P some of 
these developments are necessarily overlooked. No serious attempt 
is made to account for the more highly developed sacrificial system 
and nomenclature of P, but, on the contrary, we are told that the 
sacrificial tariffs of Marseilles and Carthage ‘although later in time 
(third century B.c.) would no doubt also apply to our period and to 
the Canaanite population of Palestine’ (p. 32). ‘Our period’ means 
the time of settlement and of the Judges. We are asked also to believe 
that the law for the Day of Atonement originated in Gibeon and could 
not find a place in the Jerusalem ritual until after the Exile (p. 128). 
It is further argued that the text of Deut. xii. 5 does not mean one 
place only but wherever Yahweh should choose to put his name in any 
of the tribes. The case of the runaway slave in Deut. xxiii. 16 is men- 
tioned as a parallel but it is scarcely relevant for a slave could only 
choose one place. 

It is more probable that the law code of a Canaanite sanctuary, even 
as handled and transmitted by Israelite priests, would have shown 
more traces of its non-Israelite origin than does the typically Israelite 
priestly code. Furthermore, so firmly are the key points of the Josianic 
law-discovery and the Ezran law-promulgation entrenched in the 
history that the author of this book admits the temporary loss of 
Deuteronomy before 621 and says of P: ‘Thus certain compromise 
arrangements had to be authorized and parts of the torah legislation 
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left in abeyance.... And when, many years later, after the Exile, 
Israel ceased to be a political organization and became a religious 
community .. . then the torah of Sadok became once more the Térah’ 
(p- 96). 

It behoves a critic of the commonly accepted position to be more 
than usually careful about the accuracy of his evidence and to avoid 
the intrusion of too many blemishes. It is the more unfortunate, there- 
fore, that this book has been allowed to appear with a rather formidable 
crop of inaccuracies and misprints. 

P. 87: when the reference to Adioth viii. 2 is finally tracked down 
to (Eduyoth) viii. 6 the quotation will be found to be incomplete, and 
where Dr. Brinker reads ‘for the holiness of the first was only tem- 
porary’ the full text reads ‘its first dedication availed both for its 
own time and for the time to come’ (Danby’s trans.). 

P. 29: genitive should be read instead of adjective. 

P. 46: Zebahim should be Zebahim. 

P. 47: Mm should be 717". 

«iBarov should be x:Bwrov. 
pvotupiov should be paprupiov. 

P. 68: delete the comma after ‘ That’. 

P. 83: the footnote (2) appears to refer to Zech. vi. g-15 and not 

to ili. 4 f. as is implied. 
87: "wtp should be "wtp 
: what is the evidence for the statement ‘the return of Ezra 
iN 444 B.C.’? 

. 89, note 1, should read Lev. xvii. 1 ff. 

. 111, note 2: Moffatt (for Moffat) and in note 5 B.D.B. (for 
D.B.D.). 

. 125, note 1: Montgommery should be Montgomery. 

. 127: (middle of page) ‘The chapter’ needs to be specified. 

. 142, note 4: Ezek (for Exek). 

. 150: in the third line of the Hebrew text there is an inverted 
Aleph. 

. 151 ff. Ba’al occurs, but on pp. 29 ff. it is printed Baal. If the 
breathing is used it should be the rough breathing. 

P. 231. ‘the’ is written twice. 

P. 240 (note): Moffatt (for Moffat). 

The book stands in need of a subject index. 
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Le Dieu qui vient, by Georces Pipoux. Pp. 54. Neuchatel: Delachaux 
& Niestlé S.A., 1947. 2-75 Swiss francs. 


In this book the author, professor at the University of Lausanne, has 
assembled the relevant Old Testament material relating to the coming 
of Yahweh into the world at the last day. That is to say, it is a use- 
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ful little text-book on Old Testament eschatology and fills a gap in 
the literature. The author’s main contention is that, apart from 
some details of presentation and mythological elements, the content 
of Israelite eschatology is fundamental to Yahwism. After an intro- 
duction the book sets out the several roles in which Yahweh is 
expected to appear, first those that inspire fear and awe, i.e. storm- 
God, warrior-God, judge, king, and lastly the role which gave 
Israelite eschatology its peculiar stamp—that of father. The next 
chapter reconstructs what is called the eschatological drama; of 
these the author finds two patterns. The first, the simpler of the 
two, comprises a scene of destructive wrath followed by the re- 
demption of a remnant to enjoy the blessings of the new age. The 
second is a composite scheme of four acts: (i) punishment on Israel 
by her ‘northern’ foe, (ii) punishment on that foe for arrogance, 
(iii) restoration, with its centre at Jerusalem, and (iv) after the 
restoration of Jerusalem the assemblage of the nations to make a final 
assault (cf. God and Magog), and their defeat. Chapter iv lists and 
characterizes the common terms and ideas of eschatology, including 
the Day of Yahweh and the idea of the Remnant. 


The Early Traditions of Israel: A critical analysis of the pre-deuteronomic 
narrative of the Hexateuch, by C. A. Simpson, Pp. 677. Oxford: 
Blackwell. £3 3s. 


THE starting-point for this fresh examination of the earlier narrative 
sources of the Hexateuch is the assumption that the earliest account 
of the Israelite tribes gave the history of the Judah group only and 
that the life of those tribes before entrance into Palestine had centred 
upon Kadesh. During the Kadesh period there was a short sojourn 
in Egypt and a pilgrimage to Sinai. The Kadesh origin of Israel and 
of pure Yahwism is the magnet, as it were, around which the fragments 
of narrative, shorn of all editorial accretions, are made to arrange 
themselves like iron filings. The result of this approach to the analysis 
of sources is that the only ultimate criterion for the separation of the 
earliest narrative, J1, is the reconstructed history of events which 
makes Kadesh the scene of all the wilderness happenings. Other 
criteria, such as that of the increased religious interest of J2, emerge 
in the course of the analysis. 

The book begins with a brief but masterly account of the course of 
Pentateuchal criticism up to the present day. There follows a detailed 
analysis of the non-priestly narrative of the Hexateuch in order to 
separate E from J and to distinguish between the original J1 narrative, 
the J2 adaptation and expansion of it, and the subsequent editorial 
handling of the whole. The text used for the analysis is that of the 
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American Standard Version but in the notes which follow the analysis 
full use is made of the Hebrew. The point of departure for the 
separation of the documents and for the delimitation of the priestly 
parts is the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. One of the conclusions to 
which the analysis points is that J2 was an editor whose task lay in 
resolving the disparate and often conflicting traditions about Israel’s 
origins which were current both among the Judah tribes (J1) and 
among the Joseph tribes. J2’s work never existed independently of 
J1, although he used independent material from a variety of sources. 
The analysis occupies more than half the book (370 pages) and is a 
very thorough investigation of the text in the light of the assumptions 
on which it is based. 

The rest of the book contains four main parts: (1) the J1 document 
with commentary giving the text of the (recovered) document with 
explanatory notes on the sequence of events and on J1’s interpretation 
of them; (2) the text of the J1 document in its original order, that is 
to say, in the order presupposed by the results of the analysis; (3) and 
(4) the J2 and E documents with commentary in the same manner 
as Jr. 

The analysis is carefully done and will have to be consulted by 
future students of the early narratives. It is based on the thesis that 


‘the earliest document of the Hexateuch is that of J1, based upon, 
and setting forth, the tradition of the southern tribes; that this was 
used by J2 as the nucleus of his own more extensive work, which 
included also certain traditions of a part of the house of Joseph; that 
this J2 document was, in the course of time, subjected to a certain 
amount of casual elaboration by various hands; that the E document 
represents a thoroughgoing revision and adaptation of the J tradition 
in the light of the tradition of a group within the house of Joseph 
other than that from which J2 had derived the material with which 
he had supplemented the narrative of his predecessor ; that this docu- 
ment also was expanded, and to some extent revised, by later hands; 
and that the J and E documents in their final form were ultimately 
conflated by the redactor, Rje, whose aim was to unify the divergent 

traditions,’ p. 35 f. 

In the course of the analysis and of the commentary on the docu- 
ments many fruitful suggestions are put forward. One of these may 
be instanced. In Gen. xxxii. 31 Dr. Simpson assigns the first clause 
to J1 and the last clause to J2. The effect of this division is to make 
Jacob’s antagonist the antecedent of the pronoun, ‘and the sun rose 
upon him as he passed over Penuel’, and to strengthen the identifica- 
tion of the antagonist with the river demon who was also a night spirit 
and, according to J (and Simpson), had a very narrow escape at dawn 
(pp. 113, 469, 520). 

Much of the material assigned by Dr. Simpson to J1 had already 
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been separated by Eissfeldt, who assembled it as L (Laienquelle), and 
by Pfeiffer who designated it S (Seir). There is no great dependence, 
however, on the work of recent scholars, nor any criticism of their 
findings, probably because the author was tied by the particular 
approach chosen. It is one of the real weaknesses of the analysis that 
it is based on theories which demand ‘highly conjectural’ apportioning 
of text among the documents and that from this, in turn, ‘tentative’ 
conclusions are drawn. ‘The careful and detailed textual examination 
therefore is vitiated by the repeated appeal to the Kadesh hypothesis 
as the ultimate criterion. Two examples will show how the appeal is 
made. According to the theory J1 knew of no pre-exodus revelation 
to Moses at Sinai with commission to return to Egypt and lead his 
people out. There must, however, have been such a self-revelation 
and commission and it is found in Exod. iii. 16, 7, 17, 18-22. This is 
said to have originally followed the story how the God of Kadesh, 
identifiable with Yahweh, met Moses and sought to kill him (iv. 24-6). 
Jz, and subsequently Rje, changed the order and added the ‘ bush’ 
incident to identify the locality with Sinai (pp. 167f., 432). The second 
example taken is that of the celebration of passover. The Kadesh 
theory, by implication, requires the passover to be celebrated there as 
a festival of commemoration for the deliverance from Egypt since 
Kadesh was the immediate objective on leaving Egypt. This implica- 
tion is elaborated by the suggestion (p. 438) that the Israelites had 
there learned to celebrate passover, without special commemorative 
significance, before the Egyptian sojourn. All that is left, however, of 
J1’s record of this Kadesh celebration is in the words ‘ There he made 
for them an ordinance and there he proved them’ (Exod. xv. 25). 
‘This was at the end of a three-day journey. Now it is stated that the 
Israelites made request to Pharaoh that they should be allowed to go 
a three-day journey to sacrifice. But Kadesh is more than three days 
from Egypt. Dr. Simpson therefore brushes aside the problem of 
distance with this note: ‘whether or not Kadesh can be reached in 
three days from Egypt is of no significance; for Jt Egypt was little 
more than a name, and his idea of distance in this connexion must 
have been correspondingly vague’ (note 87 on p. 375). This fragment 
about the passover ordinance alone remains, we are told, because J2 
accepted the tradition of a celebration of the passover in the wilderness 
three days out from Egypt and after the Marah episode. Further, 
however, J3 had knowledge of a tradition that the passover was cele- 
brated in Egypt (Exod. xii. 21-3, 29) and omitted J2’s account of its 
celebration which would have followed Exod. xv. 25a (p. 187). It 
will be seen at once how highly conjectural all this is and how much 
work it puts on the subsequent editors. 

The result is twofold. First, Dr. Simpson is so confident of re- 
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covering the contents of the written sources that he leaves no room 
for consideration of the validity of the emphasis laid by Scandinavian 
scholars on the oral basis of the material collected in the Pentateuch. 
In the second place the work of the redactor Rje is made much ‘ more 
complex than has usually been supposed’ (p. 36). 

Dr. Simpson’s treatment of Exod. xxxiii. 12-20 may be instanced 
as an example of his tendency to look for editorial activity behind the 
present text, and of his reasons for doing so. The primary strand is 
assigned to a secondary J editor, one later than Jz, but even so there 
has been, we are told, subsequent editing. Verses 126, 13 break the 
sequence of 12a, 14; 15 f. have been added through misunderstanding 
of the meaning of presence (panim), the editor taking it to refer to 
Yahweh’s personal presence and not to a mumen praesens which (so 
Dr. Simpson argues) was the original writer’s intention. Verse 17 has 
been moved from its original position after 18 because if it stood after 
18 it would grant the impossible—a vision of Yahweh himself. Two 
further changes are also said to be due to this misunderstanding about 
the mumen praesens by a later editor: the words ‘I will give thee rest’ 
(a corruption of ‘ I will lead thee’) were added to 14, and ‘thy presence’, 
the assumed original reading in 18, was changed to ‘thy glory’ 
(pp. 213 ff.). The present writer holds that this handling of the verses 
raises more problems than it solves, particularly in its interpretation 
of panim (verse 14) as a numen praesens with different force from its 
use in 15 f.; and moreover it does not deal with the question of the 
use of no less than three terms for the earthly apprehension of Yahweh, 
presence, glory, goodness, not to mention face and back. 

The criteria for the separation of the narratives are thus determined 
very largely by the author’s interpretation of the course of events and 
the tribal and geographical origin of the documents. Nowhere in the 
book is there a detailed study of the differences between the narratives 
or a list of the peculiarities of each document (this need is not really 
met by the tables of characteristic words or expressions since J1, J2, 
and E are compiled in a single list). Other criteria of a somewhat 
subjective kind are mentioned here and there, as, for example, in the 
note on p. 371 which reads: ‘the simplicity and rapid movement 
characteristic of the J1 narrative is against the inclusion therein . . . 
of such passages as [Exod.] iv: 1-4, 6-8, 10-12, which markedly re- 
tard the tempo, and introduce a note of sophistication foreign to the 
tone of the document.’ Again, Gen. xxxix. 8-10 is assigned to J2 
presumably because of ‘a certain unevenness’ in J1’s narrative, verse 
11 being ‘weakened by 7-10’ (p. 131); but later on we read: ‘In 
verses 7—10, designed to heighten the suspense of the tale, J2’s artistry 
again finds expression’ (p. 529). Another mark of the J2 additions is 
that of religious improvement, as in Gen, xxx. 30 and xxxi. 3 (p.517f.), 
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J2 is also credited with ‘the desire to enhance the literary quality of 
the story’ (p. 535). 

The reader is left with the impression that the author’s rearrange- 
ment of much of the material does not compel conviction and that the 
assumptions with which he embarked on the analysis have not been 
wholly substantiated by the examination of the material. 


Revelation and Response in the Old Testament, by CuTHBERT A. 
Simpson. Pp. 197. Columbia: University Press ; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1947. 145. 


Tue author of this book, having carried out (and now published under 
the title The Early Traditions of Israel, reviewed above) a thorough 
examination of the J documents of the Hexateuch, here attempts a 
reconstruction of the development of pre-exilic Yahwism on the basis 
of that work. 

The revelation of God is shown to be of a twofold nature: in the 
first place God revealed himself in storm and volcano, he was a God 
of crisis and of battle; later, in postnomadic days, he revealed himself 
as a God of justice and righteousness. It was the outcome of this 
latter revelation that the united Israelite nation came to birth; but 
the course of the history, here sketched in outline only, shows that 
the Israelites were unsuccessful in making and maintaining the right 
response. Either there was too much insistence on the prerogatives 
of the State and not enough attention to the rights and claims of the 
individual, or the sense of divine vocation of the nation gave place 
to a regard for self-security and to insufficient consideration of 
neighbour nations. This failure led to the fall of the Israelite State 
and to the consequent challenge, so often foreshadowed by the 
prophets, that the community should be refashioned in such a way 
as to ‘give free course to the inwardness and completeness of the 
individual’s surrender to God’, p. 155. 

In the course of the argument the view is expressed that Moses 
came to know Yahweh in Midian, took the worship of him to Kadesh 
where he identified the local god with Yahweh, and persuaded the 
priests of Kadesh, the Levites, to join him in the worship of Yahweh. 
The Levites then subsequently joined with Moses when he broke 
away from Kadesh and settled with the Judah tribes in Hebron and 
district. This is from the Jr narrative. J2, on the other hand, is of 
northern origin and completes the early story of Israel in such a way 
as to incorporate northern traditions, tribal and local, into the national 
story and to show how the Levites extended the scope of their 
operations and diffused throughout the north the purer Yahwism of 
the south. 
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The book is stimulating, if provocative. The more detailed dis- 
cussion of the narratives must be read before a judgement becomes 
possible on some of the conclusions reached, such as that of associating 
Moses and pure Yahwism with the Judah tribe or of detaching the 
covenant idea from Moses and attaching it to the northern tradition, 
using the existence of Baal-berith (Covenant-Baal) at Shechem in 
evidence. The argument is so cogently developed and the author 
shows so keen a sense of the religious significance of the traditions 
that the admiration of the scholar is aroused and the interest of the 
beginner stimulated. L. H. BRocKINGTON 


The Old Testament Interpretation of History, by CHRISTOPHER R. 
NortH. Pp.xv+210. London: Epworth Press, 1946. tos. 6d. 


THE avowed purpose of this book is to consider whether the Hebrew 
interpretation of history was approximately true and whether that 
interpretation warrants the belief that there was a special providence 
and purpose in God’s dealings with Israel. Dr. North, whilst agree- 
ing with most scholars that the editors of early documents and traditions 
have distorted the facts of history in giving their interpretation of 
them, addresses himself to the difficult task of justifying the general 
trustworthiness of their conclusions. 

He insists that ‘ideas’ as well as events have their place in history, 
and he is undoubtedly right; but the example he chooses from con- 
temporary history—the Nazi legend that the German army was not 
defeated in 1918—is perhaps a little unfortunate if only because it 
inevitably reminds one of the dire consequences of distorting facts. 

After a masterly summary of the history of Israel from Moses to 
the Maccabees the author discusses the methods of the earlier writers 
or schools of writers, and then deals with the prophetic interpretation 
of history and, as most scholars believe, its sequel in Deuteronomy 
and the deuteronomic additions to the historical books. In chapter 
viii Dr. North comes to grips with his subject. Would the course of 
history have been other than it was if certain men had been ‘good 
kings’, and did the nation suffer disaster because they were not good ? 
Did the Hebrews ‘ discover’ God, or did he ‘ reveal’ himself to them? 
There is a robust sanity in his attitude towards ‘ progressive revelation’, 
a phrase coined to assist the pious to overlook actions which the Old 
Testament imputes to God and the conscience of man repudiates. 
Canaanites had to die in thousands if the Hebrews were to possess 
the promised land. ‘If their entry was only possible . . . by force are 
we to say that that particular series of episodes in their history lay 
outside God’s covenant with them?’ asks Dr. North, and leaves the 
problem with the reader. 
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It is possible to see in the series of events which enabled the Israelites 
to escape from the waters which overwhelmed the Egyptians, to cross 
Jordan, and to take Jericho at little or no cost to themselves a remark- 
able succession of coincidences; but the Hebrews believed that God 
was the author of these events, and the subsequent course of the 
world’s religious history would seem to confirm their belief. Dr. 
North does not like the suggestion that though God could not interfere 
with meteorological phenomena he could bring the Israelites to the 
edge of the water at the opportune moment. 

Enough has been said to show that the theme of this book is of 
great and abiding interest; and if the reader does not always find an 
answer to the problems it raises he should bear in mind that the author’s 
subject is the interpretation of history which the Old Testament itself 
offers, and not a philosophy of history. ALFRED GUILLAUME 


The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition, by C. K. Barrett. Pp. viii+ 
176. London: S.P.C.K., 1947. 15s. 


Mr. BarRETT’s investigation starts from the fact that our records of 
the Church in the Apostolic Age are full of evidence, direct and 
indirect, that the Holy Spirit was mightily at work in the life of the 
community and that the community was well aware of the meaning 
of its spiritual experiences, while the Synoptic Gospels have by com- 


parison very little to say about the Spirit, and represent Jesus as 
equally reticent. It is this fact that has to be explained; and it may 
be said at once that Mr. Barrett states the problem fully and clearly 
and tackles it in workmanlike fashion. The relevant evidence is 
admirably marshalled and discussed; the right questions are asked; 
and the answers given either commend themselves as probably right 
or set the reader thinking for himself. I find that even my disagree- 
ments with Mr. Barrett serve to correct and clarify my ideas on the 
subjects under discussion. 

The inquiry naturally divides itself into two parts. The first and 
larger part is concerned with the detailed consideration of the place 
given to the Holy Spirit in the Synoptic record of the life and teaching 
of the Lord. This involves discussion of the birth-stories in Matthew 
and Luke, the baptism of Jesus, his conflicts with evil spirits in the 
temptations and in his acts of exorcism, his miracles, and his prophetic 
activity. It is found that while ‘pneumatic’ traits are present in the 
Synoptic portrait of Jesus, they are not given the prominence that 
might have been expected; they are, in fact, strictly subordinated to 
the Messiahship. The Jesus of the Gospels is unique: ‘pneumatic’ 
men were sufficiently common in the ancient world to make it possible 
for modern scholarship to Gefine the ‘charismatic type’, and to dis- 
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courage the Primitive Church from classifying its ‘One Lord’ under 
this head. Its choice of categories is perfectly expressed in Acts ii. 36. 
That Jesus did mighty works and uttered prophetic oracles is not in 
question; but these and other ‘pneumatic’ traits are conceived as 
flowing from his Messiahship; and direct emphasis upon the Spirit is 
avoided because during the Ministry the Messiahship is kept secret. 

The second part of the inquiry is concerned with the indications of 
the activity of the Spirit among the followers of Jesus during the 
Ministry and with sayings of Jesus that might be thought to imply 
the gift of the Spirit to his disciples during the Ministry or at a later 
date. Here Mr. Barrett’s conclusion is that ‘there is in the Synoptic 
Gospels little or no suggestion that anyone other than Jesus shared in 
the new gift of the Spirit’ (p. 159). The reason suggested is that ‘ the 
Spirit was the possession of Jesus, as Messiah, alone, and in him it 
was veiled; and therefore, strictly speaking, there was no Church 
before the death of Jesus. The general gift of the Spirit belongs to 
the time of the vindication and manifestation of the Messiah and of 
the Messianic Kingdom’ (ibid.). 

The sum of the matter is this. 

‘Jesus himself thought of his power to perform mighty works, and 
of his own status and divine mission, as an anticipation of the future; 
here and there his future glory as Messiah, and the power of the 
Kingdom, shone through the veil of their present humiliation and 
obscurity. The Church, however, as was natural, looked upon this 
same power and status as the fruit of the Spirit of God resting upon 
the Messiah. Hence, inevitably, there arose a tendency to change 
the centre of gravity of Jesus’ eschatological teaching, accom- 
modating it to the standpoint of the post-resurrection community, 
and at the same time introducing into his words, either by the 
creation of new sayings or by the modification of already existing 
logia, teaching about the Spirit. The effect of this was to depict 
the Lord himself as a“ spiritual” man. But this process was checked 
by the conviction, at once historical and theological, that “ the Spirit 
was not yet; because Jesus was not yet glorified ” (Jn. 7. 39); which 
is the last word that may be said about the Holy Spirit in the 
Synoptic Gospels’ (p. 162). 

The special interest and value of Mr. Barrett’s book, apart from its 
merits as a first-class statement and discussion of the evidence, is that 
it constantly brings the reader to grips with the fundamental problems 
in theology, and particularly New Testament theology, at the present 
time. As an example we may take the question when the Church came 
into existence. Here various answers are possible; and, as it happens, 
the answer favoured by Mr. Barrett is one with which I am unable to 
agree: that ‘the existence of the Church presupposes the death of 
Christ’ (p. 137). Of course it must, if we start with the definition of 
the Church as the redeemed society and with a proper appreciation 
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of the cost of our redemption. But must we be tied down to this 
definition? There is another side to the matter, in which the Church 
is defined as the Body of Christ. This conception of the Church is an 
essential part of New Testament theology; and it has its factual basis 
in the story of the Ministry. On the one view we think of the Church 
as the result of the Atonement, on the other as the continuation of 
the Incarnation. We also tend to think that we must choose between 
the two views, or at least make one definitely subordinate to the other; 
and I suspect that the way we choose makes us Catholics or Protestants. 

There is a deep-seated paradox here, a paradox which is embedded 
in the New Testament. It was clearly exposed by Schweitzer in Die 
Mystik des Apostels Paulus when he set side by side the conceptions 
of justification by faith and justification by incorporation into the Body 
of Christ. This paradox can be traced back into the Ministry. We 
cannot get rid of it. It is part and parcel of Christianity itself. Some- 
how we have to maintain both sides of the paradox: that the Church 
is the Body of Christ, a living, growing organism, born when he was 
born; and that the Church is the community of the redeemed, whose 
redemption is purchased by the death of Christ and appropriated by 
the faith of the believer. I venture to think that one way in which it 
may be possible to do this is by concentrating our attention on the 
Ministry of Jesus. There is a special sense in which the Body of 
Christ is the continuation of the Incarnation, and that is when the 
Apostolic Church is used by her Lord for the carrying on of the 
Messianic Ministry. Then every member of the Church is at one and 
the same time object and subject of the Work of Christ: he shares in 
grace received and he is used by Christ ‘to fill up what is lacking of 
the afflictions of Christ in his flesh’. 

In this way it is possible, I think, to deal with the old problem of 
the Messianic secret and what seems to me to be the false antithesis 
whereby the Ministry is made a kind of prelude to the Messiahship. 
The outstanding thing in the Gospel story is that it records a 
Messianic Ministry. The Ministry is the Messiahship, not a prelude 
to it or a shadow or reflection of it. We do it wrong when we talk of 
it as the humiliation, unless we bear in mind that this kind of humilia- 
tion is the supreme glory. To be brought into association with Christ 
in this Ministry is to be brought into the Church; and the Church 
becomes clearly visible at the moment when Jesus says to the first 
disciple, ‘Follow me’. From this point of view Pentecost is not the 
birthday of the Church: it is the Church’s coming of age. 

If there is anything in all this, it means that we preserve the con- 
tinuity of Christ’s Ministry, Passion, and Exaltation, and his abiding 
Presence in the Church, without diminishing in any way the vital 
importance of the Passion and Resurrection. They remain absolutely 
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essential, but essential elements in a larger process. In that case we 
may expect that there will not be much said about the Spirit or the 
Church during the Ministry. One reason for this is that we are 
looking at a growing organism, where, as with all organisms, the thing 
happens first and the labels and definitions follow. (Some of our most 
spectacular failures in modern times come from trying to reverse the 
process, treating social organisms as if they were machines. We provide 
constitutions and by-laws and expect the rest to follow.) In the 
Synoptic story, it seems to me, the Church is present as a society of 
those who are being saved through their association with Christ: the 
ministry which the Church is to carry on has begun: the Gospel is 
being preached. Similarly the Spirit is at work in the Ministry of 
Jesus and in the activity of the Disciples in so far as it is taken up 
into the activity of their Master. True, Jesus is very reticent about the 
Spirit. That may be parallel to the fact that the great creative artists 
say little about inspiration, being content to produce inspired works. 
It is the epigoni who are constantly invoking the Muse. 

To say all this is only to say that I should posit a larger measure 
of continuity between the story of Jesus and the story of the Church 
than Mr. Barrett seems willing to allow. It does not qualify in the 
least my admiration and gratitude for a fine and scholarly treatment 
of a singularly complex and difficult problem. It is greatly to be hoped 
that Mr. Barrett will go on to the further task at which he hints in 
his closing sentence. 

The following notes on a few points of detail are added for the 
author’s consideration when the next edition is called for: p. 32: in 
view of what is said by Thackeray ( Fosephus the Man and the Historian, 
p- 132) I should hesitate to build anything on the phrase Barry 
avvevar; p. 58: the passages here cited have to do with the hoped-for 
Golden Age. They are not all concerned with the Messiah. In par- 
ticular the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs have to be used with 
caution: they have suffered a good deal from Christian interpolations 
and from R. H. Charles’s belief that they teach a Messiah of the tribe 
of Levi; p. 74,n.1: I also remember this interpretation given orally 
by Loewe. It was his intention to publish it, but I cannot trace it in 
his works; p. 96,n. 2: for ‘act’ read ‘fact’; p. 128,n. 2: even if the 
possibility of the disciples’ appearing before governors and kings did 
not exist during the Ministry, it is arguable that it could easily have 
been foreseen by Jesus during the Ministry. T. W. Manson 


The Acts of the Apostles, by WiLFrED L. Knox. Pp. 121. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1948. 8s. 6d. 

Tue substance of this book was delivered as a course of lectures at 

the Vacation School of Biblical Study at Oxford in 1946. It demands 
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and repays constant attention since the arguments are closely knit, 
although in this book Dr. Knox wears his learning more lightly than 
in his St. Paul and the Church of Ferusalem, St. Paul and the Church 
of the Gentiles, and Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity. 
The titles of his five chapters are, The Author of Acts, The Sources 
of Acts, Galatians and The Council of Jerusalem, The Acts and 
History, and The Theology of Acts. It will be remembered that in his 
introduction to St. Paul and the Church of ferusalem, Dr. Knox dealt 
rather severely with the ‘Western’ revision of Acts; but in the present 
volume he is completely silent on this subject. 

Both in the first chapter and in an appendix Dr. Knox gives a 
valuable refutation of A. C. Clark’s theory that the linguistic evidence 
points to the authorship of Acts being different from that of the third 
Gospel. Clark did not allow for the influence of the writer’s sources 
on his vocabulary. The question, raised in chapter iii, of the identity 
of the compiler of Acts, could have been raised with advantage in 
the opening chapter. The answer given is that we have to imagine a 
compiler who is sufficiently interested in Paul to write his life, yet 
does not know his epistles, since he has never read Galatians. Yet he 
lived early enough, says Dr. Knox, for his works to be accepted by 
the author of 2 Timothy, and 2 Timothy in turn was known to Ignatius 
who treats it as scripture, and Ignatius was martyred before A.D. 117. 
On the other hand the compiler of Acts lived too late to have access 
to any authentic account of Paul’s travels and Paul’s theology. The 
conclusion reached is that the evidence as a whole points to Luke as 
the author. 

In discussing the sources of Acts, Dr. Knox accepts the conclusions 
of C. H. Dodd’s The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. He takes 
the speeches to represent a more or less fixed pattern of preaching 
based on a Jewish model, though Luke allowed different speakers 
individual variations; Stephen’s speech was not Luke’s compilation 
and Paul’s teaching on Justification is characteristic of him. Many of 
the Aramaisms in Acts occur in the speeches and it is a valuable 
suggestion that the latter should be isolated from their context. 
Following de Zwaan, Dr. Knox accepts in part Torrey’s theory of an 
Aramaic original, but only for Acts i-v. 16 (not for i-xv), which may 
have been a written source. Apart from the speeches and Acts i-—v. 16, 
he argues against Harnack that there is no evidence of written sources 
in the book; Luke collected what oral traditions he could; the con- 
tents of chapter xii, for instance, may have been derived from the oral 
tradition of the church in Jerusalem. Luke may not have used his oral 
sources accurately in every detail. Nor, according to Dr. Knox, did 
Josephus, yet his use of the source with a reference to Theudas and 
Judas of Galilee may have been more careful than Luke’s, 
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‘ though the latter’s inaccuracies do not prove that Luke is not correct 
in his record of the fact which the speech implies, namely that the 
Pharisees, led by Gamaliel, refused to continue the policy of 
persecution on the ground that Christianity was not a political 
movement and that in religion it stood for much that the Pharisees 
held, as against the Sadducees’. 


As regards the relation of Galatians to the Council of Acts xv, 
Dr. Knox argues that Luke’s credit as a historical writer does not 
depend on reconciling the account of the Council with Galatians ii so 
completely as is sometimes supposed; he supports the view that, if 
Galatians was written before the Council (but what an assumption 
this is!), a clear historical development can be traced; and that, if 
Luke was guilty of minor inaccuracies, so also were far more preten- 
tious historians. In considering the general reliability of the second 
half of Acts, Dr. Knox does not use the argument that the references 
to persons and places or to officials and their titles (e.g. xiii. 7, xvii. 
6, 19) cannot be discredited or that Luke’s use of Jewish not Christian 
names for festivals (e.g. xx. 6, xxvii. g) implies a comparatively early 
date or that the distinction between imperial and municipal procedure 
in Acts xix. 39 is apparently correct. Again he does not discuss the 
possibility that a source underlies Acts xxii. 30-xxiii. 11 for ‘in the 
second half of Acts .. . we are no longer concerned with Luke’s sources’. 
This judgement would also preclude a consideration, for example, of 
xviii. 18-23 as a doublet of the visit to Jerusalem in xxi or of the use 
of a word like xaravrdw never before Acts xvi but nine times in xvi— 
end or of the word wapepBodAy never before Acts xxi but seven times” 
in xxi-end. Dr. Knox is concerned only to show that Luke within 
the limits which he imposed upon himself was a reliable historian and 
that his miracle-stories, which despite Harnack appear as much in the 
second half of Acts as in the first, do not impugn his veracity; no 
doubt he would leave to Mr. C. S. Lewis or Dr. Alan Richardson the 
task of clearing away philosophical prejudices against miracles; he is 
content to say that Luke as a pious Christian believed miracles to be 
both possible and probable and that ‘ miracles’ actually occurred. 

The chapter on the theology of Acts is one of the most valuable in 
the book. In the theological arguments of the two speeches attributed 
to Paul before Gentile audiences unprepared by connexion with a 
synagogue, Dr. Knox sees ‘a striking testimony to Luke’s fidelity to 
his sources and to their reliability’. Some terms ascribed to Jesus in 
the early chapters, e.g. dpynyds or Servant or Saviour (equated with 
the Messiah as goel of the chosen people), are considered and treated 
with far less scepticism than was shown by Cadbury in The Beginnings 
of Christianity, Part 1, vol. v, or by the editors, Lake and Foakes 
Jackson in their commentary in vol. iv. Yet some will remain uncon- 
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vinced, despite Gressmann, that certain Jews were teaching the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah or that the term used of Jesus and later of 
James, 6 dixacos, rested on the identification of him with the Suffering 
Servant rather than with the innocent sufferer of Wisdom ii. In the 
treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit there is traced ‘ the steady 
reduction of the emphasis on the miraculous aspect of the working of 
the Spirit which corresponds to the development in the Pauline 
Epistles’. This chapter includes the suggestion that Luke’s source in 
Acts ii contains a reference to Psalm Ixviii, the significance of which 
Luke himself missed, if it were a Pentecostal Psalm and if the Rabbinic 
exegesis of it had already been developed; and that a parallel could 
be drawn between Moses’ ascent to win his prize, the Torah, and 
Christ’s ascension before He could pour out His Spirit, cf. Ephesians 
iv. 8 and John vii. 39. 

Dr. Knox thinks that Luke intended a sequel to Acts, which would 
describe Paul’s dealings with Caesar, even if he never began it. He 
does not discuss except in a footnote any bearing that this view may 
have on the last two verses of the book or its date. If Dodd’s argument 
in the Fournal of Roman Studies for 1947 may be pressed, Luke xxi 
makes no explicit reference to the Fall of Jerusalem as a past event 
and employs prophetic language which would be natural to a diligent 
reader of the Septuagint. Acts may have been written after a com- 
pilation of Q and L material and before the third Gospel as we have 
it. If it be objected that Acts echoes passages from Mark omitted in 
the third Gospel, Acts may still have been written before a.p. 70. 
Luke’s use of the word ‘ Zealot’ in its technical sense, which became 
current after A.D. 66 and his prophecy after the event of the assassina- 
tion of Ananias son of Nebedaeus in the same year (Acts xxiii. 3) may 
help to provide a new terminus a quo, unless it is assumed that Luke 
was directly dependent on Josephus. A date before a.p. 70 would 
suit best the implication of passages such as xvi. 3 and xxi. 21. 

The book, though necessarily slight, should be of value to those 
beginning a study of Acts, and of interest to all. 

C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


Saint Paul, Les Epitres Pastorales, par Le Pre C. Spica. Pp. ceviii+ 
416. Paris, 1947. 900 francs. 


IN this massive volume the traditional view of the origin and inter- 
pretation of these Epistles is presented with admirable lucidity and 
an impressive display of learning. Its author, a member of the 
Dominican Order of Fréres Précheurs and professor at the Couvent 
du Saulchoir, stresses as a special feature of his work, and its sole 
claim to novelty, the extent to which it is grounded in Christian 
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tradition, particularly those early Fathers and medieval writers who 
furnish a secure doctrinal basis for exegesis. But he has also been at 
pains to acquaint himself with modern work on every aspect of his 
subject. His bibliography, though it does not pretend to be complete, 
is adequate and up to date. 

Believing these Epistles to be ‘ precious as documents of the evolu- 
tion of the life of the Church and of the fixation of dogma in the 
second half of the 1st century, no less than as the first expression in 
Greek formulas of the Christian religion and ethics’, his primary aim 
is to supply, what has hitherto been lacking, a really scientific com- 
mentary on them in French. 

He is well aware that the modern reader is confronted with many 
difficult problems touching their date, language, style, and authenti- 
city. But he is hopeful that such a commentary will be found to set 
these problems in their true light, or at least to provide the materials 
for a personal judgement upon them. This enables him to dispense 
with any full and detailed presentation of the material data for each 
problem separately, which would have required a bulky volume all to 
itself. So he has, as he says, reduced his introduction to a minimum, 
contenting himself with a brief indication of the main grounds for his 
conclusions. 

It is no doubt in accordance with this plan that much of his intro- 
duction is taken up with chapters on such matters as the persons 
addressed, the functions of Timothy and Titus, church organization, 
the heretics, literary and doctrinal affinities, and textual criticism. In 
this last, while disclaiming specialist knowledge here he holds with 
Lagrange, Benoit, and (in part) Sanders, that the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus pP* (c. A.D. 200) once contained these Epistles—although, as 
Sir Frederic Kenyon has shown in his judicial examination of the 
subject (Fasciculus III Supplement, 1936, p. x f.), if we assume that 
the lost pages included Philemon, the remaining space available for 
the Pastorals is less than half enough. 

All this leaves only fifty-eight pages of the introduction for the 
most vital question of all, did St. Paul really write these Epistles as 
we have them? What are the real difficulties which have led so many 
serious students to doubt or deny that they can be the direct work of 
the Apostle? What alternative explanations of their origin have been 
proposed? On the other hand, as already suggested, what is said 
clearly and forcibly in these three chapters on the circumstances and 
date of the Pastorals, on the psychology of their author, and on their 
authenticity, is to be read in the larger perspective provided by the 
commentary, and in particular by the many points at which the 
interpretation of one text or another in these Epistles has a bearing 
on the question of their origin, and vice versa. 
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It is in keeping with this same plan that the Excursuses play the 
important role which they have in this work. There are eighteen of 
them, dealing with a variety of such topics as the introductory formulas, 
the Episcopate, the Church as House of God, the Christian Ministry, 
Piety, the Apostolate, Episcopal Virtues, the Ordination of Timothy, 
the Good Deposit, and St. Paul’s Last Trial. These with their special 
bibliographies fill 134 pages, and are a valuable feature of the book. 

This monumental work, embodying the findings of the Biblical 
Commission on the authorship, integrity, and date of the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul (12 June 1913), with which our author is in 
complete agreement, is probably the ablest and most authoritative 
statement of Roman Catholic opinion on the matter in hand. On the 
main question, it will be found that our author, fully persuaded that 
the direct Pauline authorship of these Epistles as they stand is 
‘historically certain’, is not afraid of committing himself to the view, 
shared by most ‘ conservatives’, that the hypothesis of the Apostle’s 
release from his ‘first’ Roman imprisonment, and of his ‘second’ 
imprisonment, is a sine qua non for the maintenance of their ‘ authenti- 
city’. Only during such a period of release can he have written 
1 Timothy and Titus, and only at the end of a second Roman captivity 
can he have written 2 Timothy. 

Fr. Spicq realizes, of course, that this hypothesis has long been 
and still is regarded by many scholars as a legend supported by no 
adequate testimony, but only by a series of highly precarious inferences, 
against which grave objections are urged. But he is convinced and 
hopes to convince others that every objection can be met. It must, 
however, be said here and now that his restatement of the familiar 
case, ingenious and even intriguing as it all is, completely fails to 
remove the difficulties which have been pointed out, or even to men- 
tion some of the most outstanding among them. 

Thus, in the much-quoted passage where Clement of Rome (v-vii) 
tells how St. Paul came ézi 76 réppa rijs Svcews, the crucial question 
of the real meaning of the word ré¢pya and of the phrase, and the true 
inference to be drawn from it, cannot at this time of day be settled 
off-hand by merely repeating the old argument that, from the point 
of view of one writing in Rome, ‘the farthest bounds of the West’ 
must mean Spain. For, while the word répya may very occasionally 
bear that construction (usually in the plural), its normal and proper 
meaning in the singular is not the ‘frontier’ or. ‘limits’ of a region, 
but the goal of a race—originally one of the two posts erected at the 
foci of the elliptical stadium as starting and finishing points for the 
runners. This surely is the meaning required by its present context, 
which is full of metaphors from the race-course (a0Antds, 70Ancav, 
BpaBeiov, yépas, xA€os, Spopos, oxdppart, dywv). The Western réppa 
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of St. Paul’s 5pduos, where, like St. Peter, he finished his course, bore 
his martyr-witness, won his release from this world, and so departed 
to his appointed place, was certainly Rome—no matter where the 
writer recalling this event might happen to be. No ancient writer 
interprets this passage in the way modern conservative scholars find 
necessary, in order to save the ‘authenticity’ of the Pastorals. 

Failing Clement, far more weight than they will carry is thrown on 
a fragmentary expression in the Muratorian Canon (early 3rd c. A.D.), 
and on the legendary Gnostic Acts of Peter. 

Having satisfied himself about St. Paul’s release and Spanish 
journey, our author goes on to fill the blank extra pages so obtained 
with a succession of Apostolic journeys and labours, of which the 
following is a bare outline. On finding himself at liberty, the Apostle 
does not at once proceed to Spain after all, but to Asia Minor first. 
With Ephesus as his centre, he visits Colossae, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Hierapolis, ‘ perhaps’ Crete, and Macedonia. Early in 64 he leaves 
Philippi for Spain via Rome, Marseilles, Tarragona, and so by the 
Via Claudia Augusta to Valencia, Cordova, and Cadiz. But he has 
hardly arrived here when he learns of the great fire at Rome, and 
hastens to fortify the Christians there. After a short stay, he travels 
once more to Asia Minor (64-5), sojourns with Timothy at Ephesus, 
and thence via Troas to Macedonia. At Philippi he writes 1 Timothy 
and Titus ‘almost simultaneously’. In the autumn of 65 he is yet 
once again in Ephesus, where he is arrested and taken via Miletus, 
Corinth, Dyracchium, Brindisi, and the Appian Way (for the fourth 
and last time) to Rome, where he writes 2 Timothy and in 67 is 
beheaded on the Via Ostia. 

If the whole narrative covering St. Paul’s supposed activities during 
the years 63-7 had been taken direct from some newly discovered 
pages of St. Luke’s ‘Diary’, it could hardly have been more circum- 
stantial than it is. The reader is almost tempted to forget that it 
consists of inferences from the Pastorals themselves, on the assumption 
that St. Paul wrote them as they stand, which in turn rests on the 
assumption that all these otherwise unrecorded events actually occurred 
during that hypothetical extension of his life. 

Turning to the marked linguistic differences between the Pastorals 
and the other Paulines, Fr. Spicq admits the difficulties which they 
create to be real, but not insuperable. In the first place, ‘les apprécia- 
tions subjectives de la critique interne ne peuvent jamais contrebalancer 
les documents de la tradition’. But ought one to prejudge the whole 
issue in this way? It is surely the duty of every scholar to weigh the 
whole of the evidence, external and internal, not pitting the one 
against the other, but allowing each item to tell for what it is worth. 
The linguistic data, which are an important part of the internal 
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evidence, must not be discounted beforehand as subjective and as 
always outweighed by the more objective external evidence. The 
fact that the vocabulary of the Pastorals has a much larger proportion 
of Hapax Legomena than the other Paulines is no more subjective, and 
no less certain and relevant, than the fact that Irenaeus and many 
after him thought that the Pastorals were written by St. Paul. 

The vital questipn still is, do the ‘reasonable explanations’ offered 
in this volume really meet the case? It is suggested, not for the first 
time, that (1) much of the difference is due simply to different 
subject-matter and recipients, (2) St. Paul’s genius was many-sided, 
and his mind remarkably versatile and open to fresh impressions, 
(3) he may have used the enforced leisure of his captivity to study 
the classics (? especially perhaps Philo, with whose writings the 
auctor ad Tim. et Tit. was almost certainly acquainted), and so enlarged 
his already extensive vocabulary, (4) he must have aged rapidly during 
those years of imprisonment, and in style, diction, and psychology 
the Pastorals show all the marks of old age, (5) many of the words 
found in these but not in the other Paulines appear in pre-Christian 
books, particularly the LXX which St. Paul ‘knew by heart’ (?), others 
occur in Hebrews, which our author (unlike Origen) confidently 
claims for St. Paul; for others again there are cognates in the 
Paulines. 

But neither singly nor collectively do these and similar well-worn 
considerations so much as begin to account for such facts as the 
following. (1) Nearly all the 305 words found in the Pastorals but 
not in the other Paulines occur, many of them with great frequency, 
in pagan Greek authors under Trajan and Hadrian. Thus in the 
105 pages comprising the first 5 orations of Trajan’s friend Dio 
Chrysostom we find 83 different words occurring, with repetitions, 
322 times, not one of which makes a single appearance in the 
105 pages of our ten Paulines, but all part of the vocabulary of the 
Pastorals. (2) When the Hapax Legomena of the Pastorals have been 
sifted and resifted many times, there remain these which certainly 
occur in pagan writings between A.D. go and 150, but not, so far as 
we can discover, in any earlier work: dveraicxvytos, mpdoxpima, 
avetixaxos, avriAutpov, amodextos, ydyypawa (also Hippocrates, but 
in a passage of doubtful authenticity and date), émucwpevdw, edpetddoros, 
Kevodwvria, oikodeomotéw. (3) Words have a long life, but current 
phrases have a much shorter vogue. A few such as ‘going off the deep 
end’, ‘getting the wind up’, and ‘being up against it’, would create 
serious doubts about any document purporting to have been written 
c. A.D. 1863-7. The Pastorals share with pagan writings under 
Trajan and Hadrian a fairly long list of phrases such as, for example, 
vopipws aOd<«iv (Epictetus and Galen), mpoxdmrew émi 76 xeipov, Biov 
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npepov (Exe), THv kaprav peradapBaverv, rods idiovs Seomdras (all in 
Zenobius), SovAevew ASovais, ewhpdvws Kai Sixaiws Civ, Kal ef tis 
Erepos, €v jovxia elvar, mapaxatabyKny dvddocew (all in Dio Chrys., 
the last also in Philo), xapw €yew 7H Oe, radra pederav ev tovros 
(yupvalecbar), Svarpodas €xew (Epictetus), didavdpos Kai diAdrexvos 
(tombstone, time of Hadrian), pvOors mpocdyerv, iwatispds roAvTeAns, 
&c. (Plutarch). 

A careful study of words and phrases shared by the author of the 
Pastorals with Epictetus, Dio Chrysostom, Zenobius, Vettius Valens, 
and others, but not found in the ten Paulines, makes it difficult to 
resist the conclusion that he belongs to the same period as these authors. 

It is regrettable that our author so frequently finds it necessary to 
suggest that, if these Epistles are not as they stand ‘authentic’, by 
which he means the direct work of St. Paul, they must be forgeries. 
We hear far too much about what a forger ( faussaire) would or would 
not have done, as if this were the only or the real alternative. In 
this Fr. Spicq is only following the bad example of many previous 
advocates of the traditional opinion, who ought to have known better. 
Much has happened since 1887, when Bishop A. C. Hervey declared 
in his Commentary that ‘if these Epistles are not St. Paul’s, they are 
artful forgeries, written for the express purpose of deceiving, . . . with 
a pen steeped in lies and falsehood . . . (by) some unknown fraudulent 
impostor’. But the author of this present volume is much too well in- 
formed to cherish such a delusion, and too sincere to mislead his readers, 
misrepresent his opponents, and falsify the issue, intentionally. He 
should know that an opinion widely held to-day among those who 
cannot persuade themselves that St. Paul wrote these Epistles, is that 
their author was a devout, sincere, and earnest Paulinist, who rightly 
believed that what the Church needed was not his own private 
opinions, but such a message as the Apostle might have delivered, 
had he been still alive. He had prepared himself for his task by poring 
over the ten Paulines till his mind was steeped in the words and 
phrases familiar to all who had done the same. He also had before 
him, and embodied in his work, and so has preserved for all time, 
certain short personal notes written by the real Paul to the real 
Timothy and Titus. In doing his best to convey what he honestly 
believed the Apostle would have said, using as far as possible the 
Apostle’s own words and phrases, it was inevitable that he should 
sometimes fall unconsciously into the current speech of his own day. 
In all this the very last thing he wished to do was to deceive, nor is 
there the slightest reason to suppose that he did deceive anyone. Those 
to whom in the first instance he showed the result of his efforts must 
have been perfectly well aware of what he had done, The letters 
went out for what they really were, and were rightly welcomed as 
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such. The misunderstanding arose later, in the absence of records 
explaining for the benefit of subsequent generations the true facts of 
their origin, which would have seemed to their author and his friends 
too obvious to need any such explanations, even if they could have 
envisaged thousands of years of Christian history to come. 

This theory implies no slur on the author of the Pastorals, and no 
depreciation of his work. Its advocates put it forward in no spirit 
of hostility, but simply because it seems to them the only hypothesis 
which covers all the facts known to them. Though they cannot see 
eye to eye with the distinguished author of this latest commentary on 
the Pastorals, touching the main question of their date and origin, 
this need not, and will not, prevent them from recognizing the value 
of the service he has here rendered to Christian scholarship, and in 
particular, the many points at which he has helped to bring out the 
beauty, as well as the meaning, of these precious documents, and the 
fervent piety, practical wisdom, and holy zeal by which they are 
inspired. P. N. HARRISON 


Philo, Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, by Harry Austin Wo tFson, Nathan Litauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature and Philosophy in Harvard University ,Cambridge, 
Mass. 2 Vols. Pp. 1022. Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. 55s. 

Tuis book is an attempt, long since needed, to explain in detail Philo’s 

philosophical system. Drummond was content to note his incoherencies 

without trying to explain them or the system, if any, which underlies 
them. The scope of Wolfson’s work is almost as vast as the under- 
taking is ambitious. 

The method which he employs he describes as ‘hypothetico- 
deductive’; he has already applied it to the work of Spizona. ‘The 
purpose of historical research in philosophy . . . is to uncover these 
unuttered thoughts, to reconstruct the latent processes of reasoning 
that always lie behind uttered words and to try to determine the true 
meaning of what is said by tracing back the story of how it came to 
be said, why it is said in the manner in which it is said’ (i. 106f.). 

This might easily be accepted as a truism; unfortunately it can also 
be made into an excuse for ‘wishful thinking’ of the worst type. 
Wolfson, in his desire to represent Philo as a great Jewish philosopher, 
has failed to recognize that such a method as this can only be employed 
with safety if you weight the arguments against yourself as heavily 
as possible. He hardly pretends to do so. The result is that while 
we can use his work to get an idea of what the historical Jew, Philo, 
actually thought, we are left with no explanation of ‘ Philo’, the mass 
of writings which bear his name and present a mass of contradictory 
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views from which we have to select those which we choose to regard 
as representing the real Philo. 

The gravest effect of this defect is to be seen in his treatment of 
the sources of Philo’s thinking. We are continually being referred to 
‘native Palestinian traditions’ of exegesis. Thus in these traditions 
‘God is said to deal with the world in two ways, according to the 
quality of mercy or goodness and according to the quality of law or 
punishment’ (i. 223). But it is a mere assumption that this tradition 
is ‘native Palestinian’: there is no obvious reason why the two words 
for God, Jahweh and Elohim in Hebrew, xvpios and Beds in Greek, 
should have been interpreted as two ‘powers’, incorporeal beings who 
have no real place in the Jewish pantheon. On the other hand there 
was every reason why the popular philosophy of the hellenistic age, 
as represented by the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo should think of 
God in His own nature as infinitely removed from the world and as 
acting upon it through a ‘power’ or ‘ powers’, and so introduce the 
figures of the classical pantheon as ‘ powers’ of Zeus (so Athene in 
Aelius Aristides 37 (2). 28, (Keil 2. 312); the classical exposition 
of the theory is in Plutarch De Is. et Os. 67. 378a; and cf. my 
St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, p. 50). It is far more likely 
that the rabbinical ‘measures’ represent an infiltration of Greek ideas 
through the medium of Alexandrine Judaism before the ‘iron curtain’ 
descended to cut Judaism off from Hellenism after the fall of Jerusalem. 

Similarly, Wolfson claims that the conception of the ineffability or 
unnamability of God is not found in ‘any other Greek philosopher’ 
before Philo (ii. 113). In fact it is found in Cicero, for whom we may 
assume a Greek model (Tusc. Disp. 1. 10. 22), while the fact that the 
Jews worshipped an unknown God could be used as a joke against 
them by Caligula (Leg. ad G. 353), who can hardly have learnt it 
from Philo. But in any case it is entirely illegitimate to assume that 
Philo is following ancient Palestinian traditions rather than Greek 
sources merely because we cannot find a particular thought in Greek 
writers older than Philo. We have no rabbinical literature older than 
A.D. 150, and we possess only the fragments of Greek philosophy of 
the second and first centuries B.c. 

This is the real weakness of the whole book. Wolfson knows his 
Plato and his Aristotle. But for him ‘the Stoics’ are practically limited 
to von Arnim’s Fragmenta;' he makes no attempt to assess the 
importance of the later Stoic Platonism or Platonic Stoicism (with 


1 We are even told that the Chaldeans who make fate and necessity into 
‘Gods’, the universe being itself God or containing God as the soul of the 
whole, are the Stoics (i. 329). This ignores the whole influence of astrology 
on the hellenistic age; the Chaldeans are those who combine astrology with 
a philosophy more or less based on popular Stoicism. ‘Philo’ even accepts 
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a dash of Pythagoreanism), of the De Mundo and the Corpus Herme- 
ticum, nor yet of the extent to which we must regard Philo as a 
middleman in the two-way traffic between Jews and Greeks to which 
Dodd draws attention in The Bible and the Greeks. This produces fatal 
results in his treatment of the Logos. The Logos, which can also be 
described as Wisdom, can either be identical with the essence of God, 
or a real incorporeal created being distinct from God’s essence, or 
an immanent Logos or Wisdom; it appears elsewhere, he holds, to 
be equated with Michael the guardian angel of Israel.' Now this 
distinction of the meanings of the term (apart from the grotesque 
attempt to introduce Michael as the Logos) simply reflects the various 
conceptions of the Logos in popular philosophy; there is no evidence 
that Philo thought it necessary to distinguish them except that in 
Vit. Moys. 2. 127 the twofold logeion of the High Priest had to 
symbolize two kinds of Logos because of its name, and so it symbolizes 
both the Logos of the ideas and the Logos as manifested in the material 
copies. Here the distinction was dictated by his O.T. source ; elsewhere 
we have to read it into him. In fact there was no need for the Logos 
at all in Judaism and in his summary of the advantages of the 
cosmogony of Moses at the end of De Op. Mund., in which the Logos 
has figured prominently, Philo quite forgets to mention it and simply 
gives a conventional account of the advantages of Judaism as a 
monotheistic religion with a belief in creation and providence. The 
inference is that Philo felt no need of a Logos, just as Judaism had no 
real need of intermediaries. In any case Philo’s treatment cannot be 
discussed on the assumption that the Stoic conception of the Logos 
was simply that normally ascribed to the early Stoa, the purely im- 
manent Logos, without reference to the later conception which 
distinguished between the supreme mind dominant in the ether and 
the Logos emanating from it to impose order on the chaos of matter 
(Diog. Laert. 7. 139).* He makes no attempt to explain why Philo 
adopted this embarrassing ‘incorporeal real being’ into the Jewish 


the limited belief in astrology of one reading of the Timaeus (De Op. Mund. 
59); Philo would have done the same. But he would reject the astrology of the 
hellenistic age without identifying it with Stoicism. 

1 i. 378, on the ground that ‘archangel’ is always connected with Israel. 
But ‘Israel’ means for Philo equally the contemplative who ‘sees God’, the 
element in man which can contemplate God, i.e. Nous (De Somn. 2. 173), the 
pious Israelite, or the nation. And in Conf. Ling. 146 the argument that if we 
cannot be worthy of God we must be worthy of His Logos who is protogonos, 
as if it were an archangel, the beginning, the name of God, the man in God’s 
image and Israel who sees, can only refer to the Logos; cf. ibid. 97. 

2 Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, p. 43, ascribes the view to Zeno himself. Wolfson 
makes the astounding statement that the Stoics use the expression ‘soul’ or 
‘mind’ of the world more often than the term Logos (i. 253), supporting the 
statement by referring to von Arnim’s index, which in fact gives some six 
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system, or why an earlier generation of Jewish writers had transformed 
the gnomic Wisdom of Proverbs as a whole into the personal agent 
of creation of Proverbs viii and other passages ; but until that question 
has been faced it is impossible to estimate of Philo as a philosopher 
as against his hellenistic sources. 

It is an ungrateful task to criticize so learned and laborious a work, 
but this determination to vindicate Philo as a philosopher, coupled 
with a firm resolve to harmonize Philo with himself and with orthodox 
Judaism,’ worthy of the old-fashioned fundamentalist’s resolve to 
harmonize the Scriptures, makes the work entirely unreliable as 
a guide to ‘Philo’, while the author credits Philo with an interest in 
philosophy for its own sake for which I can find no justification. 

Another serious and rather curious defect is his failure to recognize 
the genuine element of mysticism in ‘Philo’. I should like to think 
that it is Philo. By the term I mean the direct contemplation of God 
in prayer as it is found in the great mystics of all religions. Philo’s 
belief that man can know God but not His essence (based on Exod. 
XXXill. 12 ff.), is typical of the mystic; to limit the ‘direct’ knowledge 
of God to ‘prophecy’ misses the point (ii. 89). The same genuine 
mystical experience is implied in De Op. Mund. 71. (Cf. De Spec. Legg. 
1. 37; to say that this refers to an ‘indirect knowledge of God’s 
existence’ (ii. 92) betrays a complete ignorance of the whole mystical 
tradition.) On the other hand Wolfson is entirely right in rejecting 
Goodenough’s attempt to read a Jewish ‘ mystery-religion’ into ‘ Philo’; 
his treatment of this subject is one of the best parts of the book. 
Naturally also he is more satisfactory in dealing with Philo’s treatment 
of the ethics and institutions of Judaism, since ‘Philo’ is here far 
closer to Jewish than to Greek models.* But Wolfson’s treatment of 
‘democracy’ is very dubious; Philo’s ‘politics’ are propaganda on 
references to ‘mind’ in this sense and about the same number to psyche, while 
Logos in this sense has about a whole column (Adler’s index of 1924). 

' Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. Thus Philo at times describes 
the stars as living creatures; but according to Wolfson ‘in all of them he speaks 
in the name of somebody else without committing himself to the view he 
represents’ (i. 363). This is true; but his whole argument in De Gig. 8 and 
De Somn. 1. 135 for the view that the air is inhabited by disembodied souls 
including angels and demons, depends for its validity on the analogy of the 
other elements, all of which are inhabited, the ether being inhabited by the 
stars. For the reason for the change and Philo’s source, cf. Jaeger, Aristotle, 

. 145 Ff. 

' 3 Here, too, the hellenistic parailels are ignored or underestimated, but they 
are less important. Thus Moses as a king must be lawgiver, priest, and judge ; 
this seems to come from Diotogenes, or Philo and Diotogenes are drawing on 
a common source. That Philo influenced his Greek contemporaries directly 
is most unlikely, and it is fantastic to quote Eusebius H.E. 2. 4. 2 as evidence 
to the contrary. Eusebius regards Philo as a Jew before Christ, and therefore, 
like the O.T. writers, a forerunner of the Church which may claim the credit 
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behalf of Judaism, not genuine political philosophy, and Philo’s ‘demo- 
cracy’ is drawn from propaganda describing the principate as the true 
democracy.’ (At ii. 330 he sees in the mention of election of rulers 
‘by men for the most part hirelings’ and ‘men who thrust themselves 
into positions of power by means of arms’ undoubted allusions to 
events in the Roman principate; neither expression could refer to any 
emperors but Julius Caesar and Augustus, and Jews were not likely 
to criticize either of these. Probably we have an echo of the struggles 
of the Diadochi and the last years of the Roman republic, and the 
allusion is significant for the dating of ‘ Philo’.) 

I fear that after reading Wolfson I am more than ever of the opinion 
that Philo is negligible as a philosopher. The author’s failure to take 
into account the extent to which ‘Philo’ merely embodies floating 
popular philosophy, as adapted by the hellenistic synagogues, enables 
him to claim Philo as the founder of the philosophy accepted by the 
Church, Judaism, and Islam until the attempt to accommodate 
philosophy to revealed religion was abandoned as a result of the work 
of Spinoza. How far this view is fair to Spinoza’s elder contemporary 
Hobbes it is not for me to say. But we cannot assess Philo’s contribu- 
tion to later philosophy until we have decided how far Philo is an 
original thinker or how far ‘ Philo’ is a compilation representing 
several generations of Jewish preachers at Alexandria.* His sources 
assume the verbal inspiration of the O.T., as against the hellenistic 
treatment of the Timaeus and Homer as authoritative but not ‘inspired’ 
texts; but Wolfson overrates the importance of the distinction. For 
once you have admitted allegory almost anything can mean almost 
anything; and while he is right in holding that Philo believed in the 
literal as well as the allegorical truth, it is quite clear that some of the 
contributors to ‘Philo’ did not.) It might indeed be argued that 
‘Philo’ is responsible for the view of the Middle Ages that theology 
and the philosophy of religion are bound to conform to an inspired 
text; if so, it was a damnosa haereditas. Wi rrep L. KNox 


for him. Eusebius’ propaganda cannot be counted as evidence (ii. 158). Note 
that Philo is ‘one of ours’ in Eusebius. 

* Thus in De Abr. 242 f. true ‘democracy’ is established in the soul where 
the passions are subject to the rule of reason; so to Aristides 26 (14). 60 (Keil, 
ii. 108), acommon democracy has been established on earth under the one best 
ruler by the subjection of all city-states to Rome. 

2 Wolfson recognizes the rarity of quotations from outside the Pentateuch 
in ‘ Philo’ but makes no attempt to explain it and is content to assume that 
Philo knew the whole of the O.T. 

3 We are told (i. 125) that in De Post. Cain. 50 while ‘Cain did not build 
a city all by himself. . . still there is no doubting of the fact that Cain was 
a real person and the founder of a city’. This is quite indefensible, for Philo 
in 49 points out that a city needs a multitude of inhabitants, while at that time 
the population of the world was three and a small cave would have been ample. 
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Liturgie Cosmique, by Hans Urs von BaLTuasaR. Pp. 278. Aubier, 
1947- 


THE somewhat poetic title (Kosmische Liturgie in the German original) 
belies the contents of the book, which is a scholarly exposition of the 
philosophical and theological teaching of one of the greatest and at the 
same time least known of the Greek Fathers. The author has set 
himself the task of inaugurating the rehabilitation of Maximus Con- 
fessor as an original thinker and theologian, bringing to it a sound 
knowledge of the Patristic background, especially of Origen, Evagrius 
Ponticus, and Pseudo-Dionysius, though there might with advantage 
have been less of Hegel and of Existentialism. 

The interesting thesis of the author is that Maximus’ whole philo- 
sophical and theological position must be understood as the develop- 
ment of the Chalcedonian formula dovyyvrws, which denotes the union 
of the two natures in the one Person of Christ. To the influence of 
this formula he attributes the equilibrium between the universal and 
the particular, spirit and matter, noumenon and phenomenon in 
Maximus’ philosophy, which separates him from the thoroughgoing 
Platonism characteristic of the Greek Fathers and brings him near 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. This theme is developed in five valuable 
chapters entitled ‘God’, ‘The Ideas’, ‘ The Cosmological Syntheses’, 
‘The Anthropological Syntheses’ (in which is contained the ‘ Christo- 
logical Syntheses’), and ‘ The Spiritual Syntheses’. 

The problem of the unity of God and the multiplicity of the world, 
which confronts the creature, is solved only in the paradox of the 
creature’s nothingness before God. Through this nothingness it 
arrives at its perfection, and at the same time at union, which, how- 
ever, true to the formula of Chalcedon, he describes as leaving intact 
the distinction between the two. The essence of the creature is 
expressed in the threefold rhythm of yéveo.s, xivnows, and ordous, and 
again in the three modes of being, viz. being, well-being, and eternal 
being. The first and the third depend on God alone, the second on 
man’s free choice and ‘movement’. The same threefold rhythm is 
worked out in the ‘Anthropological Syntheses’, in terms of Fall, 
Incarnation, and final Restoration at the Parousia. According to 
Maximus the Fall took place in the first instant of man’s creation, and 
the radical healing of fallen man was possible only by a death which 
was not the natural punishment of sin. Thus the Person of the 
Redeemer takes the central place in Maximus’ thought. In the 
unconfused union of the two Natures is contained the solution of all 
problems, the synthesis between God and the world, between grace and 
nature. The Christological chapter is particularly valuable for its 
analyses of such technical terms as ovoia, dvovs, brapécs, and the like. 
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The book ends with a comparatively short chapter on the Spiritual 
Syntheses, the Divinization of man through the mystery of the In- 
carnation, the threefold Revelation in the Natural Law, the Written 
Law, and the Law of Grace, and the final union of wisdom and 
apatheia in Love. 

The work, which breaks new ground, has been well translated, and 
it is to be hoped that it will increase the interest of Patristic scholars 
in one of the most stimulating of the later Greek Fathers. 

H. C. GRAEF 


Le Bienheureux Innocent V (Pierre de Tarentaise) et son temps. By 
M.-H. Laurent. Studi e Testi, no. 129: Citta del Vaticano, 1947. 


Tuis massive volume of the well-known Dominican scholar is a learned, 
scholarly, and exhaustive study of 550 pages. Since it deals with the 
life and times of Pierre de Tarentaise and not with his writings, the 
book does not require lengthy notice in this JouRNAL. In any case 
a review, worthy of its importance as a contribution to the history 
of the thirteenth century, would have to be very long indeed. It is 
sufficient to call attention here to its merits. Fr. Laurent shows that 
the future Pope came from Forez, not from the Val d’Aosta, and was 
born about 1224. He died in June 1276 after a pontificate, in succes- 
sion to Pope Gregory X, of only six months. Until his appointment 
as Archbishop of Lyons in 1272, followed shortly by his elevation to 
the Cardinalate in 1273, he had lived the life of a famous teacher at 
Paris and provincial of his order in France. His brief pontificate and 
the neglect which befell his work on the Sentences of Peter the Lom- 
bard in the early days of printing have cast the importance of this 
once-famous theologian into the shade. Fr. Laurent has rescued him 
from oblivion and in doing so has discussed at length every aspect of 
his activities and of the circumstances, academic and political, of his 
life. He has indeed made a precious addition to the history of Christen- 
dom during a critical time and elucidated many matters. His colleague, 
Fr. L. B. Gillon, has contributed an appendix (pp. 361-go) on Pierre’s 
writings, which will doubtless be the starting-point for a later task— 
the full and systematic appraisement of the thought of one of the 
greatest among the contemporaries of St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas. 


Psychologie et morale aux XII* et XIII* siécles, par D. ODON LotrTin. 
Tome II. Problémes de Morale: Premiére Partie. Pp. 597. Louvain: 
Abbaye du Mont César, and J. Ducolot, Gembloux (Belgium), 1948. 


Dom Lotti, in this massive work, has set himself the task of tracing 
the course of discussion about the main principles of psychology and 
morals in the light of the texts themselves. He is not writing a 
systematic treatise, but follows a systematic method consistent with 
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the busy investigations (in which he takes a leading part) pursued by 
Catholic scholars since the days of Denifle into the nuances of medieval 
thought and into the interdependence of medieval thinkers. He displays 
in these essays the outcome of the preoccupations of academic men, 
most of whose works are still unpublished, with the deep and difficult 
problems of human responsibility. Dom Lottin, in 1931, published the 
second edition of his little book, Le Droit naturel chez Saint Thomas 
d’ Aquin et ses prédécesseurs, and the contents of Psychologie et morale 
are, in many respects, a development of the theme and method of 
this earlier work. Most of the essays have been published or are 
based on papers published already in various learned periodicals; but 
their collection in a revised and continuous form was essential to a study 
of the development of thought from the time of Abelard and Peter the 
Lombard to the appearance of the magistral determinations upon pre- 
vious discussions by St. Thomas. ‘Dans notre intention,’ says Dom 
Lottin, ‘ces recherches devaient préparer un commentaire historique 
sur la morale naturelle de saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ 

The problémes de morale are planned in about twenty studies, of 
which the first eight are printed in the present volume. In the third 
and last volume, after a study of the relations between responsibility 
and ignorance (which logically belongs to vol. ii), the author will 
be concerned with the theory of the moral virtues, and an inquiry 
into the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The studies in vol. ii turn on the 
problem of natural law. They begin with three essays on laws as the 
rules of morality—law in general, eternal law, and the natural law 
with which the concepts of synderesis and conscience are associated. 
Then follows the main part of the volume, a long study in four 
chapters, subdivided in all into twelve articles, on synderesis and 
conscience. The next essay on two moral problems, the obligatory 
value of conscience and the solution of doubts of conscience, is an 
addendum to the long study. The three last studies (vi-—viii) are 
concerned with the problems of intrinsic morality, the alleged in- 
difference of human acts as such, and the first movements (primi 
motus) of the sensitive appetite. This last study concerns a funda- 
mental problem of human responsibility, and, perhaps more than the 
preceding essays, has a practical and poignant relevance to moral 
tendencies to-day. 

Any attempt to summarize the contents of Dom Lottin’s book would 
require a much longer notice than the nature of this JOURNAL allows, 
and indeed it is not necessary, for any reader who desires to understand 
the tendencies of these long discussions has only to read the useful 
summaries with which Dom Lottin concludes each study. Here a 
few general observations, suggested by the book as a detailed contri- 
bution to the history and methods of medieval thought, will suffice. 
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At first, one is tempted to think that it was hardly worth while to 
print or expound at length texts which repeat the same arguments, or 
appear to run riot into incoherence; but, while the philosophic student, 
concerned with the problems as problems, sub specie eternitatis, may 
naturally indulge in such reflections, the historical student will resist 
them. The hitherto unpublished texts, here selected from commentaries 
on the Sentences, from series of questiones and the forgotten casual 
writings of men, each of whom, even if he is anonymous, at one time 
played an active part in the medieval schools and was surrounded by 
pupils, are a very precious record of the progress of discussion, of the 
influence of one master upon another, of the nuances of particular 
minds reflecting various interests and peculiarities. They reveal in a 
fresh way the direction of the main streams of thought, the change 
which a new and powerful influence, such as that of Philip the 
Chancellor at Paris, could exert, the significance of periods in academic 
activity, the growth of new schools of thought (as in the early Franciscan 
teachers), the gradual emergence from the casual and, comparatively 
speaking, the amateurish into the closely knit, controlled thought of 
St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas, so that within a few decades even 
a great man like Stephen Langton is left far behind. The persistent 
mental life of the schools in Paris and Oxford is given new meaning 
and brought into perspective. From this point of view the book can 
be an invaluable work of reference for scholars who may or may not be 
conscious of a special interest in the moral problems with which it deals. 
And, more important still, Dom Lottin gives us a precious and con- 
vincing lesson in the high-minded seriousness of teachers who were 
concerned to understand the nature of man and to find some solid 
basis, both in natural law and in man’s moral being, for his obligations 
under this law. The problem of synderesis, the scintilla of conscience, 
as Saint Jerome describes it in his interpretation of the vision of 
Ezechiel, is nothing more nor less than the possibility of establishing 
a steady foundation for the pursuit of the good and avoidance of the 
evil. The medieval thinkers used their knowledge in ways which 
often seem strange to us, and applied standards of reference which 
we cannot use with their confidence, but they did acquire and relate 
to reason a knowledge of human nature and human needs which we 
may well envy. F. M. Powicke 


Die Fudenpredigt Augustins: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der jiidisch- 
christlichen Beziehungen in den ersten Fahrhunderten, von BERNHARD 
BLUMENKRANZ. (Basler Beitrige zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 


25), pp-xvi+218. Basel: Verlag von Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1946. 
Frs. 10 Swiss. 


Tus very thorough piece of work will be of use both to students 
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of Augustinian thought and to all interested in the development of 
Christian anti-Jewish polemic. The author,a German refugee, used the 
opportunity of an enforced sojourn in Switzerland to study a subject 
which he had long had at heart, and he has carefully fulfilled his task. 
The core of his book is a detailed examination of St. Augustine’s 
Adversus Fudaeos, of which he provides a German translation, and 
which he shows to have been originally delivered as a sermon—a 
significant fact revealing the numbers and activity of the North African 
Jews, whose criticisms might shake the faith of the ordinary Christian, 
as other evidence shows. Our author includes a full analysis of all 
earlier Latin apologies against the Jews from Tertullian’s time onwards 
with a view to determining the extent of Augustine’s originality. The 
conclusion reached is that, with the partial exception of his idea that 
the dispersion of the Jews was a means of divine witness to Christianity, 
‘in seiner ganzen antijiidischen Polemik bleibt Augustin zumeist tra- 
ditionsgebunden’ (p. 211). Augustine’s thought upon the controversy 
is examined with copious references to his other works and this book 
thus forms a valuable contribution to Augustinian studies; one 
especially useful feature is the way in which it brings out that the 
saint’s different attitudes to the Old Testament are partly determined 
by the opponents he has in view, whether Jews, pagans, or dualist 
heretics. If nothing strikingly new emerges in this study, it was a 
piece of scholarship which needed undertaking and it will materially 
lighten the labours of future researchers in the field, though one might 
wish that more attention had been paid to the activities of Greek 
Christians in the defence of their religion against Judaism, without 
which one cannot fully judge of the extent to which the controversy 
became stereotyped. Tuomas M. PARKER 


Prophetologium edd. C. Héeg and G. Zuntz, Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae. Lectionaria vol. i, fasc. 1 (1939) and 2 (1940). Pp. 191. 
Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard. Each fasc. 14 dan. crowns. 

THE Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, edited by the Royal Danish 
Academy under the sponsorship of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale, was originally founded for the publication of facsimile 
editions of the hymn-books with musical notation of the Byzantine 
Church, of transcriptions of the melodies into modern notation, and of 
studies of the music of the hymns. As their work proceeded, however, 
the editors saw that it was necessary also to include critical editions of 
the service books which were used by the Byzantine Church for the 
reading of the lessons from the Gospels, Epistles, and Prophets. This 
was felt to be desirable not only because of their musicological interest, 
but also because of their importance to the student of Biblical texts 
and to liturgiologists. 
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The Lectionaria contain ‘musical signs which have hitherto been 
disregarded in studies of the Greek text, and which give a clear 
indication for the cantillation of the lessons, the /ectio solennis. On 
this subject we possess a study by J.-B. Thibaut, ‘Le chant ekphoné- 
tique’, in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vol. viii, 1899, on which all 
later work was based. The present reviewer, however, proved in his 
article ‘Die byzantinischen Lektionszeichen’, Zeitschr. f. Musikwiss. 
vol. xi, 1929, that Thibaut misinterpreted a table in a Byzantine 
musical treatise, Codex Leimon 38 of Lesbos, and made a number of 
mistakes in his list of ecphonetic signs. This view was accepted by 
C. Héeg in his ‘ Notation Ekphonétique’, M.M.B. Subsidia, i. 2, 1935, 
in which he made the first comprehensive study of ecphonetic signs 
and gave a critical edition of four pericopes (pp. 86-102). 

From the point of view of textual criticism the Lectionaria are of 
interest because they contain pericopes from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and these pericopes show variants of the Greek text which up 
to now have not been presented in a critical edition. 

For the liturgiologist the rubrics provide most valuable information. 
From them he learns not only what hymns and prayers precede and 
follow the readings, but he is also given full information about the 
singing of the hymns, how certain lines are repeated by the choir, 
others by the congregation. He also learns of the differences in the 
service when an Archbishop or even an Emperor is present, or when 
it takes place in a minor monastery. Most of all it can be learnt from 
the rubrics how impossible it is to treat Byzantine hymnography as 
pure poetry, without its music, and without taking into account the 
repetitions of lines by the choir and congregation, by which a highly 
elaborate form was created. 

The series of the Lectionaria, edited by C. Héeg and Silva Lake, 
started with the publication of the Prophetologium by C. Héeg and 
G. Zuntz, of which two fascicles are now available. 

The Prophetologium contains the lessons from the Old Testament, 
mainly from the prophets, among whom Isaiah is prominent, but also 
from the Octateuch and Proverbs, and some from other books of the 
Old Testament. The Prophetologium is divided into two parts. The 
first contains the lessons for the movable feasts, the second those for 
the fixed feasts. That is, in the first part we find the lessons read 
during Lent on the first four days of the week at Matins, and at the 
Mass of the Presanctified in the evening; in the second part, beginning 
with 1 September, the lessons for some twenty-five fixed feasts. 

The Prophetologium has come down to us in about 160 manuscripts 
dating from the ninth to the sixteenth century. These have been 
catalogued by Rahlfs and Brooke-McLean. The editors have ex- 
cluded manuscripts later than the thirteenth century, since the text 
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and the ecphonetic notation in the late manuscripts is often corrupt. 
The striking feature of the manuscripts is their marked uniformity. 
They all represent the same type of festal calendar and the same 
choice of texts. According to the editors the Prophetologium must 
have originated in a collection of lessons which were authoritatively 
fixed ‘at a given moment’ which they consider likely to have been 
‘during the eighth century ’, and from the study of the manuscripts they 
conclude that the compilation was made in Constantinople, probably 
in the Stoudion monastery. 

This should not of course be interpreted as meaning that readings 
from the Prophets were introduced into the service by the reform of 
the eighth century—these readings, indeed, belong to the oldest layer 
of Christian liturgy—but that, contrary to Western usage, a uniform 
selection was introduced. The existence of an older type or types of 
Prophetologia becomes evident from the texts of the vigils of the great 
feasts, and from South Italian manuscripts which give an older form 
of the text than that which is found in the majority of the lessons. 
This is especially the case with the lessons for Quadragesima. 

Having established the uniformity of the Prophetologium tradition, 
the editors decided to base their edition on the most characteristic 
form of the text as it is found in the bulk of the manuscripts written in 
Constantinople. Among these manuscripts of the so-called C-type two 
eleventh-century codices represent the purest form of the text, and 
are particularly rich in rubrics. These are cod. 13 in the Biblioteca 
Marciana in Venice (V), and cod. Laud. gr. 36 in the Bodleian in Oxford 
(d,). A in the margin is used to indicate the consensus of the manu- 
scripts and is valid until the appearance of another symbol. The 
apparatus gives, in three sections, the variants of the text, the neums, 
and the rubrics and, in a fourth, comments on the quotations from the 
psalms and the T'ypika. 

The two fascicles of the Prophetologium can be regarded as a model 
of careful textual criticism. The principles on which the editors worked 
were laid down in an essay in the Festschrift Quantulacumque for the 
late Kirsopp Lake in 1937, and in the prefaces to the two fascicles. 
We should like to express our hope that the other fascicles of the 
Prophetologium will soon follow, after the long gap occasioned by the 
war. The publication will only be of full use to students of Eastern 
liturgy when the entire Prophetologium has been made available. 

E. J. WELLEsz. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, by P.S. ALLEN. Tomus XI, 
edited by H.M. ALLenand H. W.Garrop. Pp.xxxii+ 400. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1947. 28s. 


Tue publication of this volume marks the close of a great achievement 
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in British scholarship. It was as long ago as August 1893 that P. S. 
Allen began work upon the project to which he proposed to devote his 
life. The first volume appeared in 1906, and when he died in June 
1933 all the letters had been collected and vol. viii was in proof. The 
task of publishing and annotating those which remained to be printed 
was entrusted to his wife, whose name, from vol. iii onwards, had ap- 
peared with his own on the title-page, with the help of Professor Garrod. 
The present and final volume contains letters written and received 
by Erasmus from June 1534 to the close of his life in July 1536, 
together with a few others concerning him up to February 1537. There 
is also an index to all his correspondents and another to references 
to his own writings, both covering the whole eleven volumes. It is 
needless to state that this volume maintains the high standard of 
accuracy and arrangement set by its predecessors, though like them it 
just fails to achieve entire perfection (what volume, apart from copies 
of the Bible, ever does ?). In two notes (p. 65, p. 142. 18) a final paren- 
thesis has been omitted, and on p. 75. 20 a line has been misplaced. 
One small criticism may perhaps be allowed of the contents of the 
notes themselves. On p. 191. 69 it is stated that ‘Fisher founded 
Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges’ at Cambridge. This is hardly 
accurate. Lady Margaret was the real founder and Fisher carried out 
her wishes. When she died in 1509 she had already obtained a charter 
for Christ’s and made arrangements for St. John’s, the charter of 
which was not actually granted until 1511. In the case of Christ’s the 
real founder was William Byngham, for between the Godshouse of 
1439 and the college of 1505 there was no breach of continuity (as 
Rashdall mistakenly supposed), merely a change of name. Henry VI 
made it a royal foundation, and the Lady Margaret ‘as heir to all King 
Henry’s godly intentions’ simply completed what he had contemplated. 
In spite of the solid merit of Allen’s work some of his results are 
slow to make an impression. It is still commonly believed that Erasmus 
was an Oxford man, though Allen showed that his connexion with that 
university was limited to a visit of a few weeks in the autumn of 1499. 
The mistake has of course received wide circulation through Gibbon’s 
reference to the ‘admission’ of Dr. Knight (a Cambridge man) that 
Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford and taught it at Cambridge (The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, \xvi, n. 117; ed. Bury, vii, p. 129) 
and also to Seebohm’s inclusion of Erasmus as ‘ an Oxford Reformer’. 
So, too, even leading historians still speak of Colet as having lectured 
on the Greek of St. Paul’s epistles in 1496, which is clearly wrong, 
since he only began the study of the language in 1516 when Erasmus’s 
edition of the Greek New Testament was about to appear. 
The present reviewer, who has had the privilege of noticing in the 
JourNAL each volume (with one exception) from vol. iv onwards, can- 
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not close his comments without adding a small tribute to the memory 
of a truly great scholar and most kindly personality. As a very raw 
student of the life and writings of Erasmus he received help and 
encouragement from Dr. Allen which have been a constant inspira- 
tion to him in this and other fields of work. 

L. E. ELLiott-BiNNs 


Philip of Spain and the Netherlands, by C. J. Capoux. Pp. xv+251. 
Lutterworth Press, 1947. 18s. 


Ir is impossible for any reviewer who has enjoyed the privilege of Dr. 
Cadoux’s acquaintance to read this posthumously published book 
without frequent reminders of the character and personality of its 
author. Here may be found Dr. Cadoux’s crusading zeal against 
persecution and oppression, his diligence in spying out every corner 
where detail might be found to illustrate his theme, his astonishingly 
retentive memory (or maybe his careful keeping of commonplace books) 
in reproducing these items, and his unfailing conviction that Roman 
Catholicism is the enemy of freedom and toleration in religion whilst 
Protestantism is the parent of these virtues. Moreover his book has 
a contemporary reference, of which he was aware in its writing; for 
the fortunes of liberalism, alike in politics, society, and theology, are 
suffering at least a temporary eclipse; and Dr. Cadoux’s last work to 
his generation is to reaffirm his belief in it and to offer a denunciation 
of all gainsayers. 

The sub-title of his book, ‘An Essay on Moral Judgements in 
History’, will admonish the reader that he is to be invited not simply 
to contemplate a past episode of history but to pass judgement on the 
moral issues, as the author sees them. Dr. Cadoux breaks a joyful 
lance with contemporary historians who demur to the passing of such 
judgements as outside the province of historiography; and he leaves 
us in no doubt of his own standpoint. Moreover he has deliberately 
chosen a controversial theme, with the object of challenging modern 
historians to justify their verdicts on Philip II of Spain, William the 
Silent, the Duke of Alva, the Inquisition, and the revolt of the 
Netherlands. Readers of Mr. David Ogg’s biography of Herbert 
Fisher will remember the dry humour with which he defends his 
subject against the charge of not being up to date in his reading of 
recent attempts to reverse traditional verdicts on some events and 
persons of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and Dr. Cadoux 
would have found support for some of his criticisms of the white- 
washing process in Mr. Ogg’s more moderate and more convincing 
observations. It may be thought that Dr. Cadoux’s zeal at times 
outruns discretion; and some of the examples of pro-Catholic bias 
extracted from the pages of The Times Literary Supplement seem to the 
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present reviewer too slender to bear the weight of his charge. On the 
other hand, Dr. W. T. Walsh is too easy a prey for his attack, and Dr. 
Cadoux has no difficulty in convicting him of bias verging on the 
ludicrous in his apologia for Philip II. Mr. R. Trevor Davies and 
Dr. P. Geyl can take care of themselves; and it may be doubted 
whether Dr. Cadoux will succeed in persuading most readers to follow 
him where he differs from the late Mr. Edward Armstrong’s interpre- 
tation of Charles V. But this granted, Dr. Cadoux is right in portraying 
the cruelties of the Inquisition, of the duke of Alva, and of Philip II. 
By granting repeatedly the ‘fixed belief of all parties in that age, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, that the public exercise of more than 
one type of religious worship in a state could not be allowed without 
gravely imperilling that state’s social order and well-being’, he goes 
far towards agreement in principle with those historians whose judge- 
ments on the actors in the sixteenth-century drama he reprobates. 
With his conclusion that all Christians and churches should recognize 
the wrongfulness of persecution as an agent of religious conversion, all 
readers will agree; and the perusal of his pages will fortify their 
resolution by recollection of the facts described. Whether his further 
contention be proved, viz. that ‘the principles which rule out persecu- 
tion as a normal Christian operation were inherent in Protestantism 
from the first’, may be disputed. It is, however, the fact that the 
proliferation of Protestantism into so many and various sects has helped 
considerably towards the realization of the practice of toleration of 
differences of opinion in religion by states and churches; and in this 
sense the genius of Protestantism has been favourable to the growth 
of toleration. 

If the conditions of individual immortality were known to justify 
the adventure, it might be an interesting exercise to construct a series 
of imaginary conversations between Dr. Cadoux and the historical 
figures described in these pages, as they hold high argument in the 
Elysian fields; and to conjecture whether the author has been driven 
to modify some of his assertions in the light of that fuller knowledge 
which such encounter might convey. It is certain that this posthumous 
work recalls to mind the most engaging and endearing of the writer’s 
qualities, as well as some of his most cherished dogmatisms; and we 
may allow the one and forget the other in the memory of one who has 
passed ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. NORMAN SYKES 


The Genius of the Church of England, by A. E. J. Raw.inson, D.D., 
Bishop of Derby, and C. Smytu, Canon of Westminster. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1947. 

THE two lectures on ‘Theology in the Church of England’ (16 pp.) 

and ‘The Church of England in History and To-day’ (24+ 21 pp.) 
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which make up this slim half-crown pamphlet were originally delivered 
at the Archbishop of York’s Clergy School in July 1945 and are 
commended by him in a foreword as ‘not only . . . of value to students 
of Church history, but also of great interest to all who wish to under- 
stand correctly the genius and character of the Church of England’. 
The clergy to whom they were addressed and who were ‘selected by 
their diocesan bishops’ doubtless enjoyed the fare provided; and 
both they and a wider circle of readers will be likely to value the 
opportunity of considering them at leisure in printed form with the 
addition to Mr. Smyth’s essay of 21 pages of closely packed notes. The 
Bishop of Derby after a passing effort to resuscitate interest in the ill- 
starred Report of 1938 on ‘ Doctrine in the Church of England’ chose 
rather ‘to bring before you the historic theological platform of the 
Church of England as such in its post-Reformation phase, and to make 
certain observations in the light of it’. The feat is not an easy one, 
but after an obiter dictum that the revised form of Ordinal of 1927 and 
1928 is ‘ invested with all but Parliamentary authority’ we are led to two 
preliminary conclusions that ‘belief in the oracular infallibility of the 
Bible is no less untenable than are all forms of belief in the oracular 
infallibility of the Church’. To Tractarians and Evangelicals alike this 
would seem a strange representation of ‘the historic theological plat- 
form’, but the Bishop is on his way to the enunciation in six pro- 
positions of what he regards ‘in the light of past history and present 
development’ as the theological ‘ platform’ of the Church of England 
and to vindicate the authority of the Church with much use of the 
term ‘Erastian’, always catachrestically and not always perhaps quite 
historically applied. 

Mr. Smyth, not yet Canon of Westminster, speaking and writing 
with the comparative irresponsibility of a don and the verve which 
once made the Cambridge Review a weekly delight during term, lays 
about him vigorously to demolish many things to which he objects. 
In particular the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the 
Training for the Ministry (1944) is severely handled for its conception 
of Church History. His own professional field, we are told, is ‘the 
history of political thought from Plato to Burke’ but his Dickensian 
divagations into other ‘regions’, if that be the correct word, combine 
amusement with instruction even though he does not, like the Bishop, 
lapse into poetry. Both are apparently the victims of misreadings of 
their script: ‘Zanzibarbarian’ suggests itself for ‘Zanzibarian’ and 
there is, we understand, the author’s authority for stating that he 
wrote ‘It is possible to have superstition without fanaticism, and 
fanaticism without superstition’ rather than ‘ with’ as it is printed. He 
contributes an interesting list of landmarks ‘in the shape of ten 
individuals, each of whom, in my judgement, has left his mark upon 

XLIX Q 
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the Anglican piety as we know it’—Theodore, Cranmer (to whom he 
is kinder than the Bishop), Parker, Laud, Tillotson (with the curious 
comment that ‘the English character as we know it is the work of two 
men: Archbishop Tillotson and the Duke of Wellington’), Henry 
Martyn, Lord Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, F. D. Maurice, and 
Bishop Gore, adding a score or two more for those dissatisfied with his 
own selection and with the salutary reflection that ‘such a list can never 
be exhaustive, and in fact the farther that it is extended, the more 
arbitrary the choice becomes’. In the concluding pages the most 
notable observation is that ‘for me, the historic hall-mark of the piety 
of the Church of England is a stubborn intellectual integrity’. The 
lengthy and often highly controversial notes appended to the lecture 
are the fruit of very wide reading and include a disquisition on theo- 
logical colleges about which much more might be said. 


The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century, by FRaNcEs A. YATES. 
Pp. xii+376. University of London, The Warburg Institute. 
1947- £2. 10s. 

THERE is from our modern standpoint perhaps a long distance between 

the medieval Platonic Academy in Florence under the Medici and 

the Palace Academy of Henri III of France and the Congrégation de 

VOratoire de Nétre Dame de Vincennes; and it is a farther cry still 


to the era of the Encyclopaedists and the successive reorganizations of 
the Institut at Paris. But while the special field to which this elabo- 
rate and splendid volume—opus vere aureum—is devoted is the sixteenth 
century the writer’s skill in compression, and not less capable use of 
footnotes, will enable readers, who should be many, to see something 
of the whole story in its proper setting. The avowed intention is to 
devote ‘ more space to ideas than to personalities’, but the book would 
have been deprived of the largest part of its interest had it been 
confined to bombinations in vacuo and failed to include recognition 
of the fact that ‘the pressing reality confronting academicians of both 
parties was the long continuing agony of the wars of religion. . . . The 
music of the ethics of the ancient philosophers in the Palace Academy 
corresponds to the music of the songs and psalms, set by Huguenot 
and Catholic musicians, in the Academy of Poetry and Music. Both 
seek to recover, below the hideous passions of the present, the 
ancient music of a just and peaceably ordered society.’ And so we 
are led to trace in detail the course of a development in which pia 
filosofia, devotio moderna, the ‘renaissance’ of the classics, the rise of 
politiques and philosophes, the ‘ restoration of the music of the ancients’, 
and the ‘restoration of the sciences’ are seen not as a series of per- 
manent antitheses but as tentatives and ways of approach not wholly 
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alien to the device of the Pléiade and its motto donec Lucifer exeat or 
the Monstrat iter of St. Carlo Borromeo and the Academies of the 
Affidati and from another angle of the Notti Vaticane. Granted that 
it was a laudable ambition as De Baif deemed it ‘serrer, desserrer et 
acoyser les Espritz’ it was capable of being applied in other directions 
than the achievements of perfect music. Yet readers of the delightful 
chapter on ‘The Measured Poetry and Music’ and of the shorter study 
of ‘Poetry and Music and the Encyclopaedia’ will see that it is no 
mere whim or predilection of the writer which assigns to Music so 
graciously pervasive an influence in construction. As Baif himself 
wrote: 

Iadis Musiciens et Poetes et Sages 

Furent mesmes auteurs: mais la suite des ages, 

Par le tems qui tout change a separé les troys. 

Puissions nous, d’entreprendre heureusement hardie, 

Du bon siecle amener la coustume abolie, 

Et les troys reunir sous la faveur des Roys. 


We feel that we are moving indeed in the highest circles of refinement 
as well as of society; and if we ask ourselves whether it be quite a real 
world when we are introduced to Catherine de’ Medici as having ‘ come 
to maturity under the influence of the Christian Neo-Platonism of 
Florence’ or to Lefévre d’Etaples reading Richard on the Trinity 


in the library of St. Victor and finding ‘that theology combining 
rationalism with mysticism, for which he had always sought’, at any 
rate the humour of Pantagruel’s catalogue of the same library is as 
much out of place as an organ-grinder’s red-coated monkey would be 
on the well-cushioned chapel-seat of the head of a college, whatever 
malice might be concealed by the decent obscurity of a misericord. 
The discreet reader will not expect to find the name of Rabelais in the 
index to a work like this; but it may be good for him to be introduced 
to Claudin Le Jeune’s preface to the Dodécacorde with its optimistic 
aspiration : ‘ I will therefore invite my compatriots to honour our Music 
with serious themes, tones, and measures, so that the wiser kind of 
neighbouring nations may know that our lightnesses and mutations have 
finished their course, and that a constant harmony is established in our 
hearts.’ 

The student of the chapters on Natural and Moral Philosophy in 
the Academies with the learned account of the exploits of Bishop 
Tyard and of the detection of the source of a notable blunder of 
Giordano Bruno in his presentation of Copernicanism will feel satis- 
faction even if he allow himself to wonder at times whether or not 
authorities are here and there being taken a little too seriously. After 
all, nonsense is still nonsense and misunderstanding is misunderstand- 
ing still under the cover, say, of Plutarch’s Moralia. And when we read 
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that ‘the musical humanist knew from his classical reading the various 
effects which the various modes ought to produce ; he was also familiar 
in the music of the Church with a modal system which was ultimately 
of Greek origin. But unfortunately he did not know with any certainty 
which mode was which;: what some theorists maintained was the 
Dorian mode, others affirmed to be Phrygian, and so on. Thus a 
composer intending to induce Dorian sobriety and decorum might 
really, quite against his will, be arousing Phrygian passion and enthu- 
siasm ’—it is with a feeling that the comment is less well directed than 
usual, 
The number and remarkable variety of the illustrations and musical 
and other reproductions (for some of which a slight rearrangement 
has been suggested in an erratum slip) make fifty shillings seem a not- 
extravagant price for the nearly 400 large and closely packed pages of 
the book. And in words there is a whole gallery of thumb-nail sketches 
of persons and scenes, and a few studies almost attain the proportion 
of full-length portraits. Henri III is not easy to get into focus: ‘he 
who was twice a king’ showing signs of becoming ‘merely a gram- 
marian’, while France was falling into ruin. But Pierre de Ronsard 
living is at least as notable a figure in these pages as in the singular 
chapter of 23 pages devoted to his funeral and sandwiched between 
accounts of ‘The Religious Institutions at Vincennes’ and of ‘'The 
Religious Policy’ which placed him with the Pléiade on the side of a 
policy supported by Catherine de’ Medici and Charles Cardinal of 
Lorraine while describing himself and his fellow poets as ‘poor, 
humble, injuring no man, and carrying Jesus Christ in their hearts’. 
The author’s view, expressed in a footnote, is that the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was unpremeditated, even though ‘the immediate 
reaction of the government propaganda to the massacre was to take 
credit for it as a virtuous deed’. No doubt the comments of De Thou 
were not meant to be cynical, but it remains hard to reconcile a state 
of affairs in which a modern judgement is possible that ‘Charles IX 
and his circle were swept along by the extremists and eventually took 
public credit for it in order to make the best of a bad business and at 
least gain an enhanced reputation for Catholic orthodoxy out of what 
had happened’, while Jules Gassot, a contemporary, can write: ‘La 
verité est qu’il eust esté expedient que telle action ne fut point arrivée.’ 
If it is seriously to be argued that Charles IX and his circle ‘ were 
always at heart nervous and miserable about it’ further annotation 
seems necessary, even admitting that ‘what people said about the 
massacre need not necessarily be a guide to what they thought’. 
By contrast with such a background the remarkable chapter on ‘ The 
Academies and Court Entertainments’ comes with something of 
a shock. The example selected for detailed discussion is the Ballet 
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comique de la Reine—one of the incidents in the celebration of the wed- 
ding of Anne Duc de Joyeuse with Marguerite sister of Henri III’s queen 
Louise de Lorraine in 1581. It is ‘the first of a new genre which is 
closely related to the English court masque of the seventeenth century 
and in the line of development leading to opera. It is therefore an 
artistic event of the first magnitude.’ Many of the interpretations 
which foliow will seem as ingenious to some as they may be fantastic to 
others. But such pre-possessions afford an unsafe criterion for judge- 
ment. At the time, we are reminded, when the ballet was actually 
performed, Henri III’s Counter-Reformation was in full swing, and 
it is possible (if hardly perhaps probable) that ‘the spectators of the 
ballet .. . were probably able to make many connections between 
sacred and profane which now escape us’. More convincing are the com- 
ments and explanations of Baif and Dorat and Mersenne than more 
modern hypotheses of ‘presentation in combined visual, aural, and 
dramatic form of the harmony of the universe in relation to the French 
royal religious policy’, or even than the efforts of the seventeenth 
century Jesuit Menestrier to provide a philosophical justification for 
his enjoyment of opera. 


Walker Revised: Being a Revision of Fohn Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy during the Grand Rebellion, 1642-60, by A. G. MATTHEWS. 
Pp. xxxii+ 416. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1948. 40s. net. 


FouRTEEN years ago when Mr. Matthews published his volume entitled 
Calamy Revised he held out hopes of accomplishing the same valuable 
if laborious task in relation to John Walker’s famous work on the 
Sufferings of the Clergy, and the aspiration is now fortunately realized. 
No one who has ever attempted a compilation on so large a scale can 
fail to recognize both the demands which it makes on the author and 
the large amount of dogged perseverance that is necessary in order to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Mr. Matthews will have at any 
rate some measure of satisfaction in the reflection that all succeeding 
students of ecclesiastical affairs during the middle of the seventeenth 
century will not only make use of Calamy and Walker, but also of the 
additional information by way of supplement and correction which he 
has himself so lavishly provided. It is no small achievement to be able 
to claim, as he does in his Preface, that he has added some 1,100 
names to those which Walker gave in his printed text. And those 
who have worked not only at that printed text but at the strange 
gallimaufry of the Walker MSS. in the Bodleian Library and other 
sources in the British Museum, in Lambeth Palace Library, in the 
various County Records and Chapter Archives, and the still unex- 
hausted collections at the Public Record Office as well as in the 
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printed volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission will be 
able to form a just appreciation of the skill with which so much of 
the information there to be found has been selected and compressed 
within a reasonable compass for the present work. Some of the tragic 
aspects of the story are brought out in an only too concise Intro- 
duction. It is, however, fair to add that the author shows himself 
aware of its limitations and gives examples enough to be likely to 
send his readers to the manuscripts themselves and also to the other 
sources for which brief indications are given after the account of the 
several clergy concerned. The Index of Sufferers at the end occupies 
thirty-three columns and enables the different parts of the book to be 
referred to with ease—a facility which is the more important since, 
rightly or wrongly, it was decided to follow Walker’s own arrange- 
ment which treated cathedrals, &c., universities, London, and then the 
several counties of England separately, thereby involving a good deal 
of cross-reference work in order to avoid repetition in the case of 
ecclesiastics who held preferment in various capacities and, only too 
frequently, in widely separated areas. Another valuable feature so far 
as it goes is the inclusion not only of some additional notes on persons 
occurring incidentally who might have been dealt with in the Calamy 
volume, had the information been obtained in time, but also (under 
the caption ‘Interim’) of some account of persons noted as holding 
office in particular spheres of ministration between the time of an 
ejection and the era of the Restoration. All such notices are useful, 
especially to the local historian, since, even where incomplete, they 
often afford a pointer and sometimes a clue to further investigation. 
The persons with whom Walker endeavoured to deal were ‘suf- 
ferers’ in general description, although the degree of hardship implied 
by the term varied very greatly between individual cases. The causes 
of ejection where they can be ascertained may also be variously 
accounted for. Some may be ascribed to survivals from the less 
creditable side of the medieval system, for example, unjustifiable 
tenures in plurality : others to conflicts of views of ecclesiastical order 
and polity, or the clash of principles in secular politics, or in a certain 
(or, rather, uncertain) number of cases to moral laxity. In regard to 
each of these aspects some, and at times a considerable, degree of 
exaggeration is discernible, and the lapse of three centuries can hardly 
diminish the difficulty of arriving at a wholly impartial and judicial 
assessment of the grounds of previous decisions and of the weight to 
be attached to the evidence available in support of charges when their 
exact nature has been ascertained. Injustice is injustice wherever it is 
done and for whatsoever reason, and the historical student who reads 
many of the short biographies which make up so large a part of this 
volume will be’ prejudiced indeed if he is prepared to undertake a 
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wholehearted defence of a good many of the proceedings of the 
parliamentary, county, and ecclesiastical and administrative com- 
mittees under the Commonwealth and Protectorate. But he will be 
not less unfortunately prejudiced if he seeks to draw an indictment 
against them in general terms without consideration of the justice or 
injustice, in days then still very closely within living memory, of the 
proceedings of the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission. 
At the same time, neither is he justified in setting off the one against 
the other. It is unfortunate that many who in modern times talk, 
often quite impressively, of the Caroline Divines, seem on examina- 
tion of their utterances to have confined themselves to so narrowly 
limited a collection of names, and those of men representing almost 
exclusively one particular shade of theological and ecclesiastical 
opinions, to the nearly complete neglect of Puritan tomes represent- 
ing a different shade of opinions which the historical student at any 
rate ought to know that he cannot afford to set aside if he is to arrive 
at a reasonably fair estimate of the intellectual and spiritual influences 
of the period. Behind the Calamy-Walker volumes, and the present 
revisions of them, is something more than a clash of local and political 
assumptions and prejudices, the extreme of which is to be traced 
in ‘Silenced’ and ‘Plundered’ ministers on both sides. The tragic 
inheritance of a sense of injustice left on both sides by the struggle 
have for centuries retarded the progress of mutual understanding in 


the common pursuit of Truth. Toleration is of slow growth, and any 
interpretation of the ecclesiastical history of the past which fails to 
recognize that fact is pro fanto misinterpretation. Few would venture 
to say that it has in the full sense been achieved in the present, but 
painful studies like those to which Mr. Matthews has given so many 
years of his life have at least done something to set the picture of the 
past in a truer perspective. CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Church of England and Non-Episcopal Churches in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, by NORMAN Sykes. Pp. 45. ‘ Theology’ 
Occasional Papers, New Series, no. 11. S.P.C.K.: 1948. 15. 6d. 


IN a country which sets so much store by precedent, discussions of 
reunion and intercommunion have stimulated inquiry into the relations 
between the Church of England and non-episcopal churches in the past. 
Has the absence of episcopacy been generally thought to unchurch 
other Christian bodies, and has it been a bar to the occasional com- 
munion not only of non-episcopalians in Anglican churches, but also 
of Anglicans in theirs? 

Dr. Sykes shows that, although the Anglican exposition of episcopacy 
developed from a defence of it as a tolerable order, against Presbyterian 
exclusiveness, to the assertion of it as the one proper order, the most 
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outstanding Caroline divines did not unchurch the continental Protes- 
tants (e.g. Andrewes, Laud, Jeremy Taylor, Bramhall, Thorndike), 
while many prominent churchmen communicated with them or 
explicitly approved this practice (e.g. Ussher, Gunning, Cosin, Taylor, 
Wake, Sharp). Thorndike could speak of ‘ the communion which hath 
always been used between this church and the reformed churches’. 

The basis of seventeenth-century practice was a distinction between 
what is and what is not essential, or between ‘the true nature and 
essence of a church’ and its ‘integrity or perfection’, episcopacy being 
placed in the second category. The situation was further eased by a 
general recognition that the continental Churches had sometimes had 
to choose between reform and episcopacy, and in their circumstances 
had chosen rightly. English dissenters were held guilty of schism not 
simply because they were non-episcopal, but because they had broken 
from a godly reformed church. 

The chosen passages bring out two other points sometimes over- 
looked by those who find champions of an exclusive theory of apostolic 
succession among the Carolines. First, the essence of episcopacy was 
not a power of ordination arising out of succession, but diversity of 
ministry, with a governing order corresponding to the apostles. Laud 
held that the Lutherans possessed episcopacy, some with and some 
without the name. Secondly, episcopacy could be set up outside the 
strict succession. Thorndike would have desired the reformed con- 
tinental Churches to have erected episcopal governments for themselves, 
if they could not receive it from popish bishops. 

Dr. Sykes concludes that the exclusive claims of episcopacy-in- 
apostolic succession are a Tractarian innovation, or at least that 
to regard them as characteristic of Anglicanism is a legacy of the 
Tractarians. The Anglican tradition is that ‘the Church of England 
stands firmly by its retention of episcopacy; in looking forward to 
the possibility of ecclesiastical reunion, it affirms that such union must 
find its indispensable basis in the episcopal form of church polity; 
and at the same time it refuses to unchurch non-episcopal churches 
and preserves an historical tradition of communion with them’, p. 44. 
It is possible to remove the argument from history to theology and to 
claim that, as the Carolines improved upon the Reformers, so the 
Tractarians and their successors have improved upon the Carolines. 
But it will be difficult to shake Dr. Sykes’s account of historic 
Anglicanism. I have found it very easy to add similar passages from 
other representative divines of the seventeenth century. Thus Durell, 
Canon of Durham and Dean of Windsor, echoes Laud: ‘ Let no man 
tell me here that these Superintendents are not Bishops.’ Denis 
Granville, Dean of Durham and non-juror, communicated in Calvinist 
churches and wrote: 
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‘I know that there bee some among our eminent Divines, and 
possibly among our Bishopps, that would unchurch them in a 
manner. But I fear that that is a bad piece of service to Christen- 
dome and to the Church of England itselfe, to unchurch therewith 
soe great a part of Christendome as the Reformed Churches which 
want Episcopall government, and to make our poore Church of 
England a distinct thing from all other Churches, and to stand by itself.’ 
According to Dr. John White, ‘the succession of doctrine is the 

true succession, and is not tied to that which is in place and persons’, 
words repeated by his brother Francis, Dean of Carlisle and Bishop 
of Ely. And while Bishop Ken rejoiced that 

And the Distinction Jesus first ordain’d 

The Church in Priest and Bishop still maintain’d, 
and that the Church of England 

The Apostolick Truth has still retain’d, 
he yet declared, 

We with all Churches in Communion join, 

As far as they to Fontal Truth incline. 

Kettlewell, another non-juror, writes :— 

“With Foreigners, we are bound to joyn only as we meet with 
them. When we happen to be amongst them, or they amongst us, 
to shew we are all of the same Body, and that the Church is one, 
we must mutually Associate in worship, and receive each other to 
Communion, not sticking at any different Rites, and usages we find 
in other Churches, whilst there is no Sin in them.’ 

This is no mere academic dispute. Is the Church of England to 
renounce its former practice? In the great matter of ultimate reunion 
there is no doubt that it stands for episcopacy as of the integrity or 
perfection of the Church. But in the more immediate matter of 
intercommunion between churches or open communion of individual 
Christians, a harder attitude is sometimes apparent, often with an 
implication that the Church of England would like to be more charitable 
but is constrained by principle. South India and international con- 
ferences raise the two forms of the problem, and this booklet should 
be studied by all who have to take responsible decisions. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 


Episcopal Acts and Cognate Documents relating to Welsh Dioceses, 
1066-1272. Vol. I. Edited by James Conway Davies. Historical 
Society of the Church in Wales: 1946. (Copies to be obtained by 
joining the Society. Minimum annual subscription 10s.) 

Journal of the Historical Society of the Church in Wales. Vol. I. 
Historical Society of the Church in Wales: 1947. 


A warM welcome should be extended to the first two publications of 
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the new Welsh Church History Society. They represent the beginning 
of what is clearly a notable effort to recreate general interest in the early 
history of the Welsh Church. The Fournal is, like the first volume, 
under the experienced editorship of Mr. Conway Davies, and sum- 
marizes the historical activities now in progress. During the present 
year (1948) we are promised the second volume of Welsh Episcopal 
Acts, continuing the first volume throughout the other dioceses. 

The Episcopal Acts, vol. i, contains material relating to the 
diocese of St. David’s in the form of an English Calendar of entries 
from muniments and chronicles. The chief problem of early Welsh 
Church history is the absence of episcopal registers before the four- 
teenth century. As Professor Hamilton Thompson in his article on 
‘The Welsh Medieval Diocese’ (Journal, vol. i) points out: ‘the four 
old dioceses of Wales are sadly wanting in the type of material which 
is so richly and to all intents and purposes uniquely supplied by 
episcopal registers in England.’ The early Welsh bishops may have 
treated the registers as their personal property rather than as part of 
the permanent spiritualities of their churches. Yet for St. David’s the 
editor can find 698 entries of various kinds, some of them of remark- 
able interest, particularly those relating to Bishop Bernard, a number 
of which have been taken from the muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury and from other capitular registers. To these, 
which fill pp. 233-413 of the first volume, Mr. Conway Davies has 
prefixed an introduction of 232 pages, which is particularly useful for 
its criticism of the early sources, notably the Book of Llandaff, the 
Lyfr Coch Asaph (the Red Book of St. Asaph), and the Statute Book 
of St. David’s. The length of this Introduction is partly accounted 
for by the editor’s decision to relate the progress of the Norman 
Conquest in its impact upon the Church in Wales. Here was a Church 
monastic rather than diocesan in organization, for the diocese in the 
Norman or French sense, as a definite and well-defined district under 
a bishop with his seat in a cathedral city, was probably unknown in 
Wales. There the principal monastery was the bishop’s seat, and the 
bishop’s see was in the monastery of which he was head. In Wales 
after the Norman Conquest there was no removal, such as the Normans 
effected, of the sees from villages to towns. The Norman Conquest 
‘had little effect upon the location of the principal seats in Wales, but 
it profoundly affected the area of jurisdiction’. The limits of that 
jurisdiction were influenced by the areas which the Norman lords 
carved out for themselves when the Marcher principalities were 
established. Thus the lands of the bishopric of Llandaff were held of 
Marcher lords, particularly of the over-lord of Glamorgan. Similarly 
the parochial system after the Norman Conquest was subjected to two 
main directive forces: the ‘internal pressure’ of the intruded Norman 
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bishops; and the ‘external pressure’ of the new Norman lords. In 
some cases small parishes were created in the districts in which the 
Normans made early and permanent conquests, but many of the old 
extensive parishes based upon the Commote. The larger unit of the 
Cantref also had influence upon the organization of the rural deaneries. 
Of the pre-Norman Welsh clergy in general Mr. Conway Davies 
writes : 

‘The Welsh were not parochial clergy. If the organization of the 
Church in Wales was monastic and not diocesan the purists would 
apply a different standard of conduct. The Welsh clergy were 
monastic, but monastic in a local and Welsh sense. They were not 
regulars like the monks of the Benedictine Order. They were not 
canons like the Augustinians. They were members of a clas or 
religious community, which was organized largely on a family or 
tribal basis. The members of the clas were related; they were 
married. They led religious lives, according to the standards of 
conduct, if they cannot be called canons, of the Celtic Church. 
Membership of the clas was mainly hereditary. The property of the 
church came to be regarded as belonging to the clas. It descended 
by inheritance within the clas, and not the property only, but also 
the office.’ 

The existence of the clas explains why it was found impossible to 
impose celibacy upon the Welsh members of the chapter, and why, 
after the Norman Conquest, the practice of hereditary succession of 
office and property was extended rather than restricted in the Church 
in Wales. 

After this analysis, the editor turns to a discussion of the early 
bishoprics, and the reader will have the advantage of comparing with 
his detailed account the more concise article on the Welsh Medieval 
Dioceses by Professor Hamilton Thompson in the Fournal. These 
corresponded to the four main civil divisions of the country; the two 
northern dioceses Bangor and St. Asaph roughly answered to the 
kingdoms of Gwynedd and Powys. St. David’s, which included the 
larger part of south Wales, corresponded to the kingdom of Deheubarth, 
while Llandaff corresponded to Morganwg and Gwent (the eastern 
part of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire). Probably, as Professor 
Hamilton Thompson points out, it was the division of civil rule which 
prevented any one of the four sees from being formally acknowledged 
as the seat of an archbishop. If St. David’s had the primacy among 
the churches of Wales, it carried no claim to metropolitan jurisdiction; 
but much of early Welsh episcopal acta relate to that historic claim, 
and it is the particular merit of Mr. Davies’s Introduction that it 
relates in detail the attempts made by the Norman Bishop Bernard and 
by the Archdeacon Gerald of Wales to assert the supremacy of St. 
David’s and its independence of the primatial authority of Canterbury. 
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Perhaps the most rewarding parts of this first volume are the acta 
of Bernard, which laid down the lines of the classic statement made 
by Gerald in the second part of the twelfth century. Equally interest- 
ing, because less known, is the struggle of Bishop Urban of Glamorgan 
to extend the see of Llandaff. Urban amassed a great amount of 
evidence based both upon secular and upon ecclesiastical claims. He 
claimed to be the heir to the king of Morganwg in the geographical 
area of his diocese, and, on the ecclesiastical side, to be the heir of the 
three special protectors of Llandaff, Dyfrig, Teilo, and Oudoceus, 
which would include a large number of churches extending from 
Ewyas to Gower. He also claimed certain important centres of early 
Christianity located within his own diocese, such as Llancarvan, the 
church of St. Cadog, and Llantwit Major, the church of St. Illtyd. 
His westward pretensions brought him up against the Norman lords 
of Gower and Kidwelly who had the support of the Bishop of St. 
David’s; and it is remarkable (if rather typical) to see him at Rome, 
when pressing his case against Bishop Bernard, failing to disclose 
vital evidence to the effect that, when the dispute was originally 
raised between him and Bernard’s predecessor, the question of diocesan 
boundaries between Llandaff and St. David’s had been decided by 48 
witnesses, namely, 24 from each diocese. Thesuccess of his case at Rome 
fluctuated: in his effort to extend his diocesan boundaries he seems to 
have failed completely, though on the matter of ecclesiastical property 
without the old limits of Morganwg and Gwent he secured one notable 
victory, over the manor of Bishopston. Mr. Conway Davies thinks that 
his claims were ‘ based on a faulty and incomplete political background’. 

Absence of, or gaps in, history did not deter the doughty vindicators 
of their Welsh sees; and the Llandaff and St. David’s examples give 
one a vivid picture of strong and tenacious personalities prepared to 
risk all rather than compromise their effort to extend their jurisdiction 
or to assert their independence of Canterbury. The latter was the 
crucial issue, and however much genuine history may support the 
pre-Conquestual autonomy of the Welsh bishops, the Norman Con- 
quest put an end de facto to the cause of independence. It could not 
be allowed, because, as Professor Williams points out in his article on 
Gerald of Wales, it was politically dangerous. Yet Mr. Conway Davies 
does well to argue that a plausible case existed for the St. David’s 
demand, when he shows that in the first half of the twelfth century the 
creation of quite a number of new metropolitanates throughout the 
Western Church was being seriously considered, and that any claim 
to the metropolitan authority, if properly backed by historical evidence 
and good sense, would be treated seriously by the Curia. 

In the Calendar of Documents there is one curious mistranslation of 
a passage from Gerald of Wales (Doc. 153). This relates to Bernard’s 
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parsimony when endowing his cathedral church. Gerald described 
the method of Bishop Bernard in distributing his lands: 


‘Alias vero tam improvide et tam indiscrete divisit, ut ubi mili- 
taribus officiis x. terrae carucatas, xx. vel xxx. manu amplissima 
largiretur, ibi divinis sanctique David obsequiis et canonicis, ab ipso 
misere nimis et infeliciter institutis, vix unam, vix duas vel tres 
impertiret.’ 

This is rendered: ‘Of the divine services and canons of St. David's, 
instituted by him, woefully and unhappily scarce one or two or three 
survived.’ Unam, duas, vel tres refers, of course, to the miserable 
allowance of carucates which he bestowed (impertiret) upon the canons. 
Endowment with bovates or carucates is a familiar phenomenon in 
the foundation of English prebends in secular cathedrals during the 
twelfth century. E. F. Jacos 


The Elements of Moral Theology, by R. C. Mortimer, Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology. 
Pp. 248. Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. 1os. 6d. 


A wriTER on Moral Theology addressing an Anglican public must be 
prepared to commend his subject as well as to expound it. It has to 
be presented in a way which establishes its validity as an integral 
part of the priest’s studies and of the studiously minded layman’s as 
well. Dr. Mortimer’s book fulfils these conditions admirably, filling, 
as it does, a serious gap in the working equipment of the Anglican 
Ministry. There was badly needed an introductory treatise which 
was scientific where so much moral teaching had been disastrously 
left to ‘general principles’ or ‘the Christian spirit’ and which at the 
same time was not merely a compendium of an over-meticulous 
casuistry. Dr. K. E. Kirk, now Bishop of Oxford, restored the 
subject to its proper place by a series of studies which may be 
regarded as prolegomena to the more systematic work which his 
present successor in the chair has now inaugurated. The Elements of 
Moral Theology is the first corpus of teaching of its kind from the 
pen of a recent Anglican theologian. Covering the ground in a com- 
prehensive and systematic way, it provides groundwork for any 
possible manuals which may treat the subject in more detail. 

The book falls into two parts. The first delineates the subject- 
matter of the science in the light of the theology of law, of the moral 
quality of human actions, and the meaning of virtue. This part 
includes a valuable though slight section on the warrants which give 
ecclesiastical law its authority. The second part treats of moral 
judgement on human actions under the heading of the theological 
and cardinal virtues. 
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While the skeleton of the book is built on traditional lines the 
writing discloses a mind which has assimilated the main principles of 
the scholastic teaching so thoroughly that the latter is applied without 
slavishness and with proper elasticity to concrete moral problems. 
The examples used to illustrate the teaching are partly recurring 
ones and partly drawn, wisely enough, from the contemporary 
situation; there might well have been fewer, however, which seem to 
apply only to Church members and the middle classes. The author 
shows his knowledge of the classical documents of moral theology by 
the way it informs his own articulation of the subject, rather than 
by a distracting apparatus of quoted authorities. There is a welcome 
absence of footnotes. 

For all moral teachers and not only pastors—and for those in 
a ministry wider even than that of the confessional and personal 
direction—this book must needs be of great service, showing as it 
does how the moral quality of actions derives from the specific nature 
of human acts as human; how knowledge and choice are integral to 
the morality of an act; how the moral law rests on the natural law; 
why, for example, theft and despair are sins against justice; why there 
is a duty to obey conscience even when it is uncertain; and how 
to convert a doubtful conscience into a certain one. 

There is also to be learned here why Faith, Hope, and Love are 
virtues in the sense of being meritorious and demanding a movement 
of the will; how, for instance, presumption and despair are sins 
against hope, and cowardice and recklessness against fortitude; why 
virtues differ from dispositions; what are the aids to, and the special 
temptations of, magnanimity; and wherein patience differs from 
fatalistic resignation. 

Now for one or two general observations suggested by the profita- 
bility of learning from this book. Dr. K. E. Kirk was inclined to 
distinguish Moral and Ascetic Theology as the theory and practice 
of the same subject (Some ‘Principles of Moral Theology, p. xii). 
Dr. Mortimer’s book assumes, I think correctly, that these are in 
fact two distinct though overlapping sciences, each with its own 
theoria and its own praxis. And where Dr. Mortimer’s treatment 
differs from that of Roman Catholic manuals, it does so by claiming 
to be grounded in a more ultimate authority, and not by an appeal 
to liberty rather than authority, as Dr. Kirk tended to put the 
difference (op. cit., p. xi). 

When Dr. Leonard Hodgson delivered his inaugural lecture from 
the chair in which Mortimer has succeeded him, he deplored a divorce 
between ‘Moral Theology’ and ‘Christian Ethics’, attributing to the 
former a weakness of relying on precedent and to the latter a vague- 
ness of discussion on ‘why be good’, both in his view failing to cope 
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with the moral questions of Christians to-day (Theology, August 
1938, pp. 74-5). Dr. Mortimer’s present work should do much to 
establish Moral Theology as a valid science; one which lays down 
such permanent criteria of right and just action as underlie the 
problems of every age, though the form which many of them take 
will be peculiar to a particular time. This is the more welcome now 
in that our present danger is to neglect the perennial and attend only 
to the topical. 

In a book which so excellently builds up the subject from its 
beginnings there is one presupposition which should not be taken for 
granted as self-evident to twentieth-century readers, namely, that the 
good is known by reason and that man tends to the good as a rational 
creature (pp. 9, 10, and 60). It is not obvious to the contemporary 
mind, post-Freud and so forth, that the rational nature of man 
includes his moral faculty or that ‘reason provides the immediate 
objective standard of morality’. We live in a mental climate which 
has sharply separated the ratiocinative powers from the moral faculties 
which apprehend the ends of life; reason has become morally neutral 
so that St. Paul’s nous (Rom. vii. 23) has now to be translated ‘ will’ 
or ‘desire’ to convey the sense to a modern. Therefore passages like 
the quotation from Hooker (pp. g-10) or that which explains love of 
the neighbour as love for him as a rational creature (p. 139) or the 
section on Faith as an act of reason (p. 109) or where moral virtues 
are described as ‘qualities of the appetite as governed by reason’ 
(p. 102)—all these statements assume a universe of discourse into 
which most readers of to-day would require initiation. They are not 
habituated to think of reason as giving ends, of creatures tending to 
their own good, of the will as an appetitive faculty, of the tug between 
potentiality and actuality. They therefore cannot understand how 
man can violate his good if he tends towards it. 

I think therefore that a book is wanted to establish the apposite- 
ness of all this psychological foundation. 

In ‘a tentative sketch or framework’ we should not expect fuil 
treatment of the subjects listed under commutative justice, but there 
are one or two questions about war and its methods which should 
not be shirked in a manual for the Church to-day, since it is now 
unrealistically evading these issues by assuming that the only moral 
problem of war is how to abolish it, with complete unconcern about 
means. It is important to revive the grounds on which it was once 
considered wrong to destroy an enemy’s civil life, on which violence 
was justified only in defence of the natural law, on which resistance 
even in a good cause was forbidden when it was hopeless. 

In matters of sex, which come variously under the headings of 
temperance, conscience, and love, Dr. Mortimer does offer a little 
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more help than official pronouncements like Lambeth (1930) Resolution 
15 which left decisions to the individual conscience just where it 
most needed guidance. 

Any presentation of Moral Theology arouses the suspicion of many 
who regard the subject as legalistic when they find that to every 
general moral law there have to be added a number of circumstances 
which alter the moral quality of an action. To any who have such 
scruples it can be said that this is not a defect in the subject but 
rather in the relativity of our existence where the right and wrong 
are seldom unambiguous choices between absolute good and bad, 
though the choice is always absolutely right or wrong. The aim of 
Moral Theology is to state reasonably the proper ends of human 
conduct, and if in doing so it has to qualify every general statement, 
that qualification itself is an act of God-given reason bending itself 
in ‘fear and trembling’ to grasp the complex reality of our moral 
problem. V. A. DEMANT 


Conflict in Christology, by JouN Stewart LAwTon. Pp. ix+ 331. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947. 20s. 


As its sub-title indicates, this book is a study of British and American 
Christology in the period 1889-1914. Mr. Lawton has certainly girded 
himself to an unenviable task, for the literature on the Person of 
Christ produced in that quarter of a century is as daunting in its 
voluminousness as it is bewildering in the complexity and variety of 
the tendencies it exhibits. In his thesis he has rightly given prominence 
to the special influences which determined the thought of the age. 
The importance attached to history, the advances of Biblical criticism, 
the doctrines of evolution and progress, and the new emphasis on 
psychology all had their effect on the attitude adopted by thoughtful 
people to the Figure of the Gospels and the creeds. With the stage 
thus set, he has examined successively the prolonged debates on the 
knowledge possessed by the incarnate Lord, the emergence of the 
Kenotic theory and the numerous forms it assumed, the profound 
impact of Ritschlianism on Christology, and the challenge offered by 
the eschatological school. He devotes a full and sympathetic discussion 
to Bishop Weston’s attempt at a solution in harmony with the orthodox 
tradition, and includes tantalizingly brief sketches of the ideas of 
W. Sandy, J. Caird, and the late Dr. Temple. At the same time, in 
the role of critic as well as historian, he attempts to evaluate the 
positions he summarizes, and maintains a running commentary, often 
acute but sometimes captious and even frivolous in tone, from the 
angle of traditional orthodoxy. 

As a survey of a vitally important, if inconclusive, phase of theo- 
logical reflection, the book should have considerable value for students. 
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It is all the more to be regretted that the author failed to equip it with 
an index. Mr. Lawtonalso deserves credit for having resuscitated several 
interesting thinkers, like E. A. Litton, whom the caprice of history or 
passing fashion has allowed to be overshadowed by lesser men. A 
valuable feature of his approach, as has already been suggested, is 
his readiness to appreciate and allow for those deeper philosophical 
currents which underlay and ultimately determined the bitter con- 
troversies about the Person of Christ in that epoch of conflicting ideas. 
He is perhaps rather weaker in his handling of the Gospel material. 
He seems to hold the simple view that a thorough acceptance of the 
truth that Christ was God incarnate should dispose of all the questions 
and doubts of Biblical critics. But the chief stricture to which the 
book as a whole is exposed is that it has tried to take in too much. 
Mr. Lawton makes heroic and often successful efforts to impose some 
kind of order and system upon his teeming masses of material, but in 
the end much of it remains intractable. As a result the reader finds 
whole sections of the book extremely heavy going, and comes away 
from them without having learned very much. This is a pity, for when 
Mr. Lawton allows himself adequate space on any subject he sometimes 
reveals expository and critical gifts of no mean order. For all its un- 
doubted usefulness, his study would have been more effective had he 
limited himself to a much more exhaustive treatment of a very few 
carefully selected Christologians. J. N. D. Ketty 


Dogmatik im Grundriss, by Kart BartH. Pp. 181. Munich: Chr. 

Kaiser Verlag, 1947. 
ONcE again Karl Barth has published a summary of his theological 
position in the form of a series of lectures on the Apostles’ Creed. 
Although, as he himself freely admits, there is little that will be new 
to those familiar with his earlier Credo and Confession de la Foi de 
I’ Eglise and nothing whatever that will be new to those who have read 
his Kirchliche Dogmattk, this small volume is one of his most readable 
and most vigorous works. The lectures were given without manuscript 
to a mixed group of students in the half-ruined University of Bonn, 
during the Summer Semester of 1946, and what is here published is 
a slightly revised transcript of a shorthand writer’s notes. 

Theology, says Barth, is an activity of the Church alone. ‘ Where 
a man engages in theology, whether as teacher or learner, there is the 
sphere of the Church.’ Only failure can result from an attempt to 
conduct theological discussions outside the Church. We can study 
theology only if we have personal trust in God. The Creed is not a 
collection of intellectual propositions to which we are required to give 
our assent, it is a statement of the nature of the Divine Being in whom 
we believe, and faith is our decision to put our trust in the Word 
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which we encounter in Jesus Christ through the grace of God. The 
creed of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost speaks in all three sections of 
a Being and Work entirely new to us men and incomprehensible to us 
apart from God's grace. ‘ I would not say “‘ God is Freedom ” or “ God 
is Love”, even though the second is a Biblical expression. We do not 
know what love is or what freedom is, but God is love and God is freedom 
and we have to learn from Him what these things are.’ Yet God is nota 
Deus absconditus. He is the Father of Lights and as Creator he gives his 
own Being to his Creation. To this extent it would appear that we can 
speak of goodness in man, but Barth makes it clear that we can speak 
of such goodness only because we believe first in the grace of God. 

Barth has some enlightening things to say about the power of God. 
* You will remember’, he says, ‘how Hitler, whenever he spoke about 
God, referred to Him as “ the Almighty”. But the Almighty, simple 
Power-in-itself, is evil, it is chaos, the tohu wabohu, it is the devil. 
The Power of God is set against this “ Almighty ”, this “‘ Power-in- 
itself’. Itisthe Power of Right, not simple “ potentia”’ but “ potestas ”, 
power grounded in right and order, holy, righteous, compassionate, 
patient, gracious.’ 

The influence of the last few years is seen most clearly in the section on 
the name Jesus Christ. The revelation of God in Christ, Barth teaches, 
is bound up with the election of Israel. It is foretold and secretly 
depicted in the history of Israel and not in any Greek, German, or 
other philosophy or ideology. It is therefore, Barth says, of the 
greatest theological significance that National Socialism was from the 
beginning anti-semitic. The enemy of such a political philosophy is 
pre-eminently and typically the Jewish people, chosen by God in spite 
of the lack of any virtue in themselves, just because there was no 
beauty that men should desire them. A people who elect themselves, 
as the Nazis did, and make themselves the measure of all things, must 
sooner or later clash with the Jews, even if there is not a word spoken 
of anti-semitism at first. Sooner or later Jesus must suffer under such 
people, as he did under their archetype, Pontius Pilate. Anti-semitism, 
continues Barth, is the very figure of godlessness, beside which what 
men call atheism is harmlos. It was not accidental but of necessity 
that Jesus was borna Jew. He is the fulfilment of the covenant made 
by God with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and that covenant can be 
understood only in the light of its fulfilment in Christ. 

The book tails off rather badly after the section ‘He descended 
into Hell’ (only three pages on the Resurrection and five pages on the 
Holy Spirit !), but that defect is also freely admitted by the author— 
‘you will notice particularly that towards the end I had to hurry and 
that I was very busy at that time with other things besides the lectures, 
but friends might count these weaknesses a profit and I myself certainly 
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had much joy in giving the lectures’. If the lectures lack anything in 
literary polish they are full of vitality and conviction deepened by 
experience, and the book is one greatly to be thankful for, published 
as it is ‘under Military Government Information Control Licence ’! 
It is stirring in its vigour and comforting in its reassurance that the 
Word of God is not bound, but is the Word of man’s salvation in all 
times. H. C. LEFEVER 


Sinica Franciscana: Volumen IV. Collegit et ad fidem codicum 
redegit et adnotavit Anastasius Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M. 
Pp. lix+626. Quaracchi-Firenze, 1942. 


Tuis volume contains letters written by six Franciscan missionaries 
in China between the years 1678 and 1712. Some have been pub- 
lished before, but a great deal of what is here set forth is new material. 
The main lines of the history of Roman Catholic missions in China 
in the years dealt with in this book are already well known, but the 
evidence here made available will make it possible to correct many 
errors in detail in the earlier histories. Unfortunately the copiousness 
of the missionary writers has made it necessary for the editor to print 
only selections from the letters; he has felt it advisable to reduce all 
personal and local matters to the compass of very brief Latin summaries 
provided by himself, and to reproduce in extenso only what he judges 
to be of historical value. In consequence, though we do read in these 
letters of preaching and of baptisms and persecutions, there is compara- 
tively little that is of interest as illustrating missionary methods, the 
mind of Chinese converts, or the habits and customs of the Chinese 
250 years ago. A great deal of the space is taken up with rather sorry 
and unprofitable controversies. 

The state of the Chinese missions was in every way extraordinary. 
The Patronate granted by the Popes to the kings of Spain and Portugal 
had originally been of advantage to the development of Christian 
missions; but by the end of the seventeenth century the power of 
both kingdoms had so declined that they were in no case to fulfil the 
obligations they had undertaken in relation to the missions in countries 
supposedly under their control; yet their passionate demands for the 
maintenance of every detail of their privileges made it almost impossible 
for the Holy See to effect any improvement in the religious condition 
of the missionary Churches. For many years the Spanish and Portu- 
guese had been in bitter contention over the exact delimitation of the 
spheres of each in the Far East. The papal decision that all China 
belonged to Portugal and the Philippines exclusively to Spain did not 
settle the difficulties. But when a new enemy came on the scene 
Spanish and Portuguese ciosed their ranks as one man ; the new enemy 
was the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in Rome (founded in 1622). 
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The missions were without any episcopal supervision. The Portu- 
guese had obtained in 1576 the creation of the episcopal see of Macao, 
but it had never been filled. At last Rome took action by the appoint- 
ment in 1658 of three Vicars Apostolic in episcopal orders for the Far 
East. At once the position of the missionaries became intolerable. It 
was clearly indicated to them by the Portuguese authorities that if 
they had anything to do with the Vicars Apostolic, none of whom was 
a Portuguese, they would lose the financial help from the government 
on which their missions depended. The able and determined Mgr. 
Pallu obtained from Rome in 1677 a decree requiring all missionaries 
to take an oath of obedience to the Vicar Apostolic. The majority of 
the regulars among the missionaries refused to take the oath, and were 
promptly suspended by Pallu from all ecclesiastical functions. On the 
death of Pallu in 1685 the Italian Bernardin Della Chiesa, relying on 
the intention of the Pope that the decree should not be put in execution 
in such a way as to endanger the faith and the welfare of souls, per- 
mitted the missionaries to resume their work, even though they had 
not taken the oath of obedience. 

But this was by no means the end of the troubles. The majority of 
the missionaries in China were Portuguese, all Jesuits. The Portuguese 
would gladly have prevented missionaries of any other nation from 
having any access at all to China; this they had not been able to 
achieve, and it is recorded that in 1689 there were at work in China 
Spanish Dominicans and Franciscans, a small group of Italian Francis- 
cans, and some French missionaries sent out by the Société des 
Missions Etrangéres of Paris; the Augustinians had also just made 
their way to China. It was the arrival of the French, and in particular 
the appointment by Rome of French Vicars Apostolic, that aroused 
the deepest suspicion in the Portuguese mind ; there was a feeling, not 
perhaps altogether without foundation, that the French missionaries 
would be used by their government as stalking-horses for the extension 
of French trade and influence in the Far East. The tension was such 
that when in 1692 some French Jesuits made their way to Pekin it 
was found impossible for them and the Portuguese Jesuits to live 
together in the same residence. 

The study of these ancient controversies cannot be said to be either 
very edifying or very rewarding. But the history is intensely interesting 
as a revelation of the persistence, skill, and ultimate success with which 
the Holy See may be expected to carry through any policy on which 
it has once with full conviction embarked. 

Of all the figures which pass across these pages perhaps the most 
attractive is that of the Dominican Gregorius Lopez, the first Chinese 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. Lopez was consecrated by 
Della Chiesa in Canton on 8 April 1685 as Vicar Apostolic of Nanking 
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(apparently one of those cases not very rare in the missionary records 
of the Roman Church in which consecration has been carried out by 
a single prelate), and died in 1691. As he had no companion of his own 
order available, and, though expert in all matters of Chinese culture 
and manners, was by his own confession unversed in European ways 
and in much that pertains to the office of a bishop, he decided to take 
with him as the companion of his journeys the Franciscan Johannes 
de Leonissa. It is pleasant to read of the relations between the Chinese 
bishop and the young Italian missionary, then twenty-nine years old. 
‘What I must not pass over in silence is that his lordship loves me 
very much indeed, and treats me as a father would, and I serve him 
as a son ; under his direction it is easy for me to acquire practice in 
the Chinese language and Chinese customs’ (p. 507). 

It is probable that the whole of this large book will be read only by 
those who have a passion for the minutiae of missionary history, 
especially as most of the letters are printed in Spanish, those of Fr. de 
Leonissa in Italian, the introduction and notes in Latin. This matters 
the less because the admirable introduction provided by the editor puts 
the reader at once in touch with the main issues of the period, and a 
very thorough index makes it possible to find without delay anything 
that is of special interest or importance. One who has himself been a 
missionary ends the perusal of the book with the sobering feeling that 
the Gospel of Christ has spread not so much because of the virtues as 
in spite of the follies of those to whom it has been entrusted. 

STEPHEN NEILL, Bishop 


Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, by EricH FRANK. 
Pp. x +209. London: Oxford University Press, 1945. 


Dr. EricH FRANK is one of those scholars who, compelled to leave 
a German universtiy—in his case, Marburg—have been welcomed at 
an English-speaking home of learning—in his case, Harvard—and 
have enriched the literature of their subject by work composed in their 
adopted country and published in its language. The book before us 
contains a course of Mary Flexner Lectures delivered at Bryn Mawr 
College in 1943. Its theme is indicated in these words of its preface 
(p. v): ‘For the medieval thinker, philosophy meant “‘ Faith, Seeking, 
Understanding”; for the modern, on the contrary, it is Understanding 
that finds itself in search of a faith.’ It gives abundant evidence of 
wide and accurate erudition, and is none the less valuable that it ends 
rather by posing a problem than by announcing a conclusion. 

This problem is set to our generation by the failure of modern 
science—not only of that concerned with material nature but of em- 
pirical psychology and history also—to find God anywhere in the 
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universe (p. 3) which yet they unflaggingly explore by methods the 
credentials of which are to be found in their apparently triumphant 
and uninterrupted success. Nor can the solution be found in dis- 
missing the search for God as a relic of a ‘creed outworn’ to which it 
would be mere superstition to pay any further attention. For while 
he seems to be progressively unveiling, one by one, the mysteries of 
the world about him, ‘Man remains a mystery to himself’ (p. 8). ‘If 
man of to-day with all the veracity and sincerity which he has been 
taught by modern science ’—a lesson originally learned, as is pointed 
out on p. 149 by Dr. Frank, who quotes a striking passage from 
Nietzsche in support of his contention, from Christianity—‘tries to 
understand himself as he really is, he discovers that his sovereignty 
and his trust have final limitations which make even the concepts of 
religion appear to him in a new light’ (p. 16). For, ‘no matter how 
far present-day man may have deviated from Christianity, liberty, will, 
love’—to which he has learned from Christianity to attach a supreme 
value—‘ these he is not willing to renounce’ (p. 149). But ‘these 
principles ...are entirely at variance with that criterion by which he 
would test the truth of his ideas’ (p. 150). ‘Modern philosophy has 
endeavoured in vain to establish the freedom of the will through either 
positivistic or rationalistic postulates.’ ‘Yet, without such freedom of 
will and thought, truth itself would be impossible. We cannot renounce 
these ideas, even if they are not substantiated by objective facts.’ 

Such, according to Dr. Frank, is our dilemma. Unable to convince 
ourselves that anything beyond this present world, which the sciences 
explore, is genuinely real, we yet do not, for all our seeking, discover 
in it that which satisfies our ideal of genuine reality. ‘ Although modern 
man regards nature as the only proper object of understanding, and 
passionately rejects all other worldliness, he is no longer able to look 
at the world as naively as the Greek philosopher was wont to do; he 
no longer feels thoroughly satisfied with its bounds.’ (Was every Greek 
philosopher, we may ask in passing, so thoroughly satisfied as this 
suggests?) ‘Having passed through the experience of Christianity,’ he 
(modern man) ‘knows of something else even though, or just because, 
he may most emphatically deny it. He clings desperately to this world 
—not because it seems sufficient to him, but rather because he no 
longer finds satisfaction in religion. He attributes to empirical reality 
an increased weight, a new dimension, as it were, unknown in former 
times’ (p. 151). 

I do not find Dr. Frank’s thought by any means always easy to 
follow, but I do not think that I misinterpret him when I say that he 
holds the freedom which we cannot renounce although it ever eludes 
our search for it in ‘this’ world but continue to aspire after, our re- 
peated disappointments notwithstanding, to be found only in the 
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experience to which St. Paul refers in 2 Cor. iii. 17, wherein the human 
spirit is conscious of being indwelt by the Divine Spirit which is im- 
parted to the members of Christ’s mystical body. He is emphatic in 
his insistence on the originality and uniqueness of the Christian 
doctrine of a ‘new creature’ ‘who finds his truth in the freedom of 
spirit and personality’ (p. 152). In an interesting passage (p. 153), 
supported by three learned notes, he shows how (surprisingly enough) 
a line of descent—and of degradation—can be traced from Joachim 
of Flora’s vision, inspired by this doctrine, of a ‘third kingdom’ or 
‘age of the Spirit’ to the ‘ third Reich’ of Adolf Hitler. The transition 
here effected from Pauline mysticism to the glorification of material 
force is indicated by the ‘immanentism’ (to use a word not, so far as 
I have noticed, employed by Dr. Frank, but familiar to readers of 
Von Hiigel) of the great idealistic philosophers of Germany in their 
use of Geist. It is, of course, well known that the materialism of 
Feuerbach and that of Marx arose within the school of Hegel. 

Thus, for Dr. Frank, Christianity is at once the source of the 
‘striving after truth’ first manifested in the dogmatic controversies of 
the ancient Church, and (one gathers) the only hope of a solution of 
the problem created by the paradoxical situation which he thus de- 
scribes (p. 149): ‘Out of this striving after truth arose the sense of 
intellectual integrity and freedom which led eventually to a repudiation 
of all religion.’ ‘Indeed’, he continues, ‘the philosophical ideas which 
form the natural and unquestioned presuppositions of the modern 
sceptic originated in Christianity. Augustine was the first to formulate 
them in trying to express rationally the Christian consciousness as he 
found it in himself. He established the new concepts of the conscious 
ego as opposed to the outside world, of personality, of time, and of 
history; he raised the problems of freewill and of inward truth; in 
short he laid the philosophical foundations of modern thought.’ 

The translation from Dr. Frank’s German manuscript was made, 
we are informed (p. vi), by Mrs. Ludwig Edelstein. It reads like an 
English work. In one place, however, one wonders whether the pre- 
cise meaning of the original is given. On p. 89 we find it written: 
‘Some of the celestial bodies may have vanished even while we are 
looking at them.’ The reference must surely have been to the possi- 
bility that their light may take so long in reaching us that we may see 
them after they have ceased to emit light. We have noted very few 
misprints: on p. 74, ‘H. Burnet’ should be ‘J. Burnet’, on p. 82, 
‘C. C. 1. Webb’ should be ‘C. C. J. Webb’, on p. 84, ‘distorting’ 
should be ‘disporting’. C. C. J. Wess 
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CHRONICLE 
AN ORIENTAL CHRONICLE 


THE present Chronicle discusses a number of books which either 
have appeared during recent years or have only just reached this 
country, bearing on the Old Testament and kindred subjects; and 
also some which deal with texts of the Christian period, written in one 
or other of the Semitic languages. 

The Oriental Institute at Chicago continues its useful work with 
Dr. Heidel’s The Gilgamesh Epic and Oid Testament Parallels (pp. 269, 
Chicago and Cambridge, 1946, 20s.), a work parallel to his Babylonian 
Genesis and similarly reproduced from extremely clear typescript. 
After a general introduction dealing with the sources of the Babylonian 
stories and kindred problems, Dr. Heidel gives a fresh translation of 
the entire Epic of Gilgamesh, followed by translations of all related 
cuneiform texts. (He does not, however, supply a transliterated text, 
and this omission may be regretted.) This is by far the most valuable 
part of the book; for the author, having had access to the files of the 
Assyrian Dictionary now being compiled at the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago University, is able to offer a much improved translation, 
fortified with ample references in the footnotes. These translations are 
followed by two long discussions on Accadian and Hebrew views on 
death and the after-life and on problems arising out of the stories of 
a, or the, flood. Here again the collection of material on the Accadian 
side is most valuable and the discussion of it eminently wise, but some 
of the views expressed in the Hebrew part of it are antiquated, if not 
uncritical; none the less, a number of interesting points are made. 
Dr. Heidel’s general conclusion is similar to that which he reached in 
discussing the Babylonian and Hebrew stories of the creation, namely, 
that the Babylonian and Hebrew stories of the flood are not borrowed 
the one from the other but that both are derived from a common, 
possibly Sumerian or Accadian, source. 

The enterprising American Schools of Oriental Research have inau- 
gurated a new venture; this is a series of ‘Supplementary Studies’, 
uniform in size and shape with their well-known Bulletin and pub- 
lished for a subscription of $1.00 a year, each containing about 40 
pages. Their purpose is to produce transliterated and translated 
editions of cuneiform texts, furnished with brief annotations; and the 
first two thus issued are Enki and Ninhursag by Dr. S. N. Kramer 
(A. S. O. R., 1945, pp. 40 with 1 plate, $0.75) and The Legend of King 
Keret by Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, which appears as a double number 
(A. S. O. R., 1946, pp. 50 with 2 plates, $1.25). In the first volume 
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Dr. Kramer re-edits the well-known Sumerian text originally published 
by Prof. Langdon under the title of Le Poéme sumérien du paradis, du 
déluge, et de la chute de l'homme (1919) although, as scholars at once 
agreed, it had little if anything to do with paradise, the deluge, or the 
fall! The latest editor justly admits that the study of the Sumerian 
language has advanced greatly in the last quarter of a century, which 
allows him to dispel many obscurities, and that the publication of 
a duplicate text in 1930 has helped him much by enabling him to make 
good several but unfortunately not all the gaps. He is thus able to 
show that ‘the poet is translating into mythological language the results 
of his contemplation and speculation on certain natural phenomena 
involved in the agricultural life about him’. The careful translitera- 
tion and translation of the original text are followed by a useful body 
of notes on different points of translation, and an essay on the pitfalls 
in the way of the Sumerian lexicographer. The editor of the second 
volume offers a new transliteration and translation of the Ugaritic 
legend of Keret, which he describes as ‘a Canaanite epic of the bronze 
age’; and he follows the scheme of the preceding volume: introduction, 
transliteration and translation of the text, philological notes. In such 
pioneering work as interpreting the Ugaritic texts editor and reviewer 
will often differ on this or that passage, but this is no reflection on 
the work of Dr. Ginsberg, who can only be congratulated on the great 
advance that he has made. 

Several monographs on special problems arising out of the Old 
Testament call for notice. 

Dr. M. Buber’s Moses (pp. 255, East and West Library, Oxford and 
London, 1946, 12s. 6d.) is an ambitious reconstruction of the life of 
the great Hebrew leader. Every episode in the Biblical story has 
a chapter dedicated to it, and almost everything is accepted at its 
face-value; for the author rejects as incorrect the theory that the 
Pentateuch is largely composed of source-documents. He believes 
rather that a re-working of tradition underlies each single one of the 
Biblical narratives and that this re-working, in the course of the ages, 
experienced various kinds of treatment under the influence of different 
tendencies. The task of the Biblical scholar then is to separate the 
early from the late and so to make his way back ‘from the re-working 
of the tradition to what may be presumed to be the tradition’. The 
first step, he thinks, can be carried out with relative assurance: it is 
to remove the supplementary strata by the test of language and style, 
content and tendency, through a process of reduction. The second 
part, he says, can scarcely be fulfilled except ex hypothesi; but the 
hypotheses support one another and what they jointly offer, namely 
the homogeneous image of a man and his work, confirms all of them 
together. The application of such canons is refreshing as a reaction 
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against the purely negative if not destructive criticism, for example 
of Meyer, who just over forty years ago expressed the opinion that 
Moses was not an historical personality; but in practice they become 
entirely subjective. Dr. Buber thus in theory substitutes one criterion 
for another; but his new criterion, expressed in the phrase ‘it seems 
to me’, which he constantly uses, is not so much one resting securely 
on an objective standard, although he does lip-service to such prin- 
ciples, as a kind of neo-mysticism standing half-way between Higher 
Criticism and Fundamentalism. In consequence of this the reader is 
apt all too frequently to feel himself drifting away into a dream-world 
where he can grasp nothing tangible; each point, as it comes almost 
within his reach, does so only to elude him. This, too, is not always 
the fault of the translator, although the author’s German idiom and 
the translator’s unfamiliarity with the idiom of the subject-matter are 
often apparent, but of a certain vagueness in the author’s own mind; 
he has not always perhaps thought out the views that he expresses. 
Dr. Buber’s book, however, contains much that is suggestive, although 
his whole picture of Moses, however interesting to read, remains 
unconvincing at the end. 

Dr. Cazelles’ Etudes sur le code de Valliance (pp. 198, Letouzey et 
Ané, Paris, 1946), is an elaborate study of the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. xx. 22-xxiii. 19). The introductory chapter, after a brief section 
on the text, has a long account of the principal views expressed on 
this portion of scripture from Wellhausen to the present day. The 
text itself is then set out in translation with very concise critical notes 
and ample commentary on the subject-matter; these contain many acute 
remarks and much interesting matter culled from the literature of other 
peoples. The last part of the book consists of five chapters on the 
stylization of the laws, the law embodied in them, the social develop- 
ment implied in them, and the two questions of sources and authorship. 
The author, who is a Roman Catholic bound by the nihil obstat and 
imprimatur of his ecclesiastical authorities, argues all these problems 
fully and clearly. He concludes that the lawgiver was acquainted with 
the Code of Hammurabi and the Hittite Code but not with the Assyrian 
Laws (quoted from Scheil’s long-antiquated edition), which he regards 
as an independent body of legislation even though the Hebrew law 
shared some common traditions with it; that the society to which it 
was addressed was passing from a nomad or pastoral to a sedentary 
or agricultural life; and finally, that the lawgiver was in all probability 
Moses himself, who based it on the mispdtim delivered at Kadesh- 
Barnea but added to it a body of decisions or Laws issued from time 
to time between the sojourn there and his death just before the entry 
of the Israelites into Palestine, where they adopted a fully sedentary 
manner of life. The nucleus of these laws may be dated, he thinks, 
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before the middle of the thirteenth century B.c., but around it there 
has grown up an enlarged body of laws now preserved in E, though 
only in fragmentary form. The argument runs smoothly but gives 
the impression of over-simplification; the whole work, however, has 
value, if only for the skill with which the arguments for a more or less 
traditional view are marshalled and examined. 

Dr. A. S. Kapelrud in The Question of Authorship in the Ezra- 
Narrative (pp. 97, Dybwad, Oslo, 1944, Kr. 7.00) undertakes a 
detailed examination of Ezra vii-x. 44 and Nehemiah viii. 1-18 with 
a view to determining their connexion with the surrounding chapters 
and their authorship. He accordingly examines almost every word in 
every chapter, pointing out whether and how often it occurs in these 
books and in other parts of the Old Testament, and he reaches the 
following conclusions: that (i) no difference of authorships can be 
detected between the portions of the narrative in Ezra that are written 
in the 1st person and those in the 3rd person; and (ii) both narratives, 
although they had their origin outside the circle of the Chronicler, 
were none the less in their present form written in that circle; for in 
his view the ‘Chronicler’ was not a single person but a whole circle 
or more probably a whole group of circles that had grown up in 
a centre in Jerusalem strongly under Levitical influence. The author 
unfortunately did not have access, owing to the war, to Noth’s 
Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (Halle, 1943), arguing strongly that 
the ‘Chronicler’ was a single man and not a school. Further, his 
purely literary argument is open to considerable risk; for such an 
analysis may be made to carry a weight of argument that it cannot 
support, and there is difficulty in not feeling that this may be so in 
the present monograph, even though the general conclusion is accepted. 

Dr. Riithy has produced a very useful little work in Die Pflanze 
und thre Teile im biblisch-hebrdischen Sprachgebrauch (pp. 82, Francke, 
Bern, 1942, Sw. Frcs. 8:00). He discusses the various plants men- 
tioned in the O.T. under three headings: general terms (plants, trees, 
shrubs, herbs), their component elements (wood, sap), and their parts 
(roots, shoots, boughs and twigs, leaves, flowers, seed and fruit). 
Each single term is then carefully discussed in the light of every 
occurrence of it, the renderings of the principal ancient versions and 
the information afforded by the cognate languages; the result of this 
is that many inaccuracies are exposed and a number of words hitherto 
loosely regarded as synonymous are carefully distinguished. The 
author naturally relies much on the works of Léw and Dalman and of 
other predecessors in the same field of study, but he is always ready 
to take an independent view or differ from them when the evidence 
seems to justify such a course. Perhaps, however, he will not be 
followed on every point. It is to be hoped that he will publish 
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similar studies of other groups of Hebrew words which are still 
inadequately defined in the dictionaries. 

Dr. Nétscher’s Die Psalmen (pp. 292), Feremias (pp. 175), and Die 
Klagelieder (pp. 23) are the first volumes of the new Heilige Schrift in 
deutscher Ubersetzung (Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg), edited by himself, 
and described as ‘ published 1946 under Military Government’. They 
are marked with the imprimatur of the Vicar-General of the diocese, 
and are therefore primarily intended for Roman Catholic readers. 
There is only a very brief Introduction, after which the editor plunges 
in medias res with a translation of the text; beneath this there are 
brief critical notes above fairly full exegetical comments. The former 
accept most of the generally agreed modern emendations but contain 
no new suggestions; the latter are adequate for the general reader, 
though conservative rather than critical. 

Dr. P. Thomsen continues his useful bibliography with Die Paldstina- 
Literatur, bd. v (pp. 11*, 988, Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1938), containing 
the record for the years 1925-34 on the same plan as the previous 
volumes of this great undertaking. The book defies review in its 
massive comprehensiveness, from which nothing is missing, so far as 
the present reviewer can see; and it is as easy to handle, owing to 
the author’s skilful arrangement of the matter, as it is exhaustive; 
consequently it is an indispensable aid to the study of Palestine. The 
news therefore is most welcome that the indefatigable author has two 
fresh volumes in preparation, dealing respectively with 1878-94 and 
with 1935-44; these will be eagerly awaited. Another useful work of 
the same sort is the Book List, 1947 (pp. 48, Rev. Prof. G. H. Davies, 
3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 3s.), issued by the Society 
for the Study of the Old Testament. It contains notices of some 120 
books on the Old Testament and subjects connected with it, published 
at home or abroad, with prices, summary accounts of 10—20 pages of 
the contents, and a brief estimate of their importance; books suitable 
for use in schools are marked with an asterisk. 

Two volumes of Schweich Lectures, long awaited, have made a 
welcome appearance this year. 

First, Professor Stevenson in his Lectures for 1943 entitled The 
Poem of fob: a Literary Study with a new Translation (pp. 123, Oxford, 
1947, 75. 6d.) gives a new rhythmical translation of the main poem, 
a general discussion of the problems raised by the book, and philo- 
logical notes explaining and justifying his translation. He takes the 
Prologue and Epilogue as fragments of a folk-tale having nothing to 
do with the Poem and thus gets rid of a number of difficulties that 
beset the unitary interpretation of the book. The attitude of Job’s 
friends, according to the author, is that (i) he is a good man whose 
sufferings are appointed by God and who, if he submits to God’s 
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will and prays for a remission of his trials, will be heard and be 
restored to his former prosperity; (ii) his passionate and rebellious 
utterances are blameworthy and harmful and quite contrary to that 
attitude of obedience which men owe to their Creator and supreme 
Ruler; (iii) no man can establish rights against God, and it is futile 
to try to alter His decisions; (iv) goodness is rewarded by God and 
wickedness punished, it is impious to say that God is unjust and mis- 
governs the world, and even the miscreants who oppress Job will receive 
their deserts in the end. All this is worked out carefully and in con- 
siderable detail; and, indeed, many suggestive hints are thrown out 
here and there throughout the book. The treatment of the Hebrew 
text suggests that the author has not always had access to the latest 
works nor made the fullest use of the still unexplored treasures of 
comparative philology; but what he says on this subject is sound and 
to the point. The translation is excellent and shows what can be done 
in the way of imitating the principles of Hebrew rhythm without 
doing violence to the English language. 

Secondly, Dr. Kahle’s Lectures for 1941 on The Cairo Geniza 
(pp. 249, Oxford, 1947, 12s. 6d.) sum up the work of a lifetime on the 
Massoretic tradition and present it for the first time in a form acces- 
sible to English readers. The first Lecture is largely introductory, 
being an essay on the contents of the Genizah with especial reference to 
documents relating to the Khazar kingdom, the only Jewish kingdom 
that came into existence after the beginning of the Christian era, and to 
the remains of Jewish liturgical poetry. The second Lecture is de- 
voted to the text of the Hebrew Bible. Here the author establishes the 
priority of Ben Asher over Ben Naphtali, on whom all editors had relied 
until his recension was rejected in the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica, and shows how the Massoretic system of vocalization grew 
up. The idea of providing the text with vowels was derived by the 
Massoretes from the professional readers of the Coran who were 
already by the eight century a.p. faced with the need of preserving 
and indicating the true pronunciation of the sacred text; this is con- 
jecturally connected with the Karaite movement at the end of that 
century, in view of the fact that the correct reading of the Hebrew 
text had become a matter of primary interest to them. Before the 
opening of the Genizah, there was no possibility of going behind the 
Massoretic vocalization which came down to us, in Dr. Kahle’s words, 
as ‘a bolt from the blue’; the stages by which the system came into 
being can now be traced, if only as yet in faint outline. The third 
Lecture discusses the principal ancient versions and shows that they, 
as they exist to-day, rest on previous, often partial, attempts at trans- 
lating the scriptures. Thus several Greek versions or recensions of 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament lie behind that of the 
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LXX, especially of the Pentateuch, and so the Letter of Aristeas refers 
to a translation not of the whole Old Testament but only of the Law, 
and that not the original but a revised version; there were indeed 
several such Greek ‘Targums’ on which the official LXX was based, 
in existence, and the task of the students of the LXX is not the 
recovery or ‘reconstruction’ of an Urtext but the collection and 
investigation of the remaining traces of the earlier versions of the 
Greek Old Testament which were of Jewish origin and differed 
considerably from the text standardized in the Christian church and 
represented in our ‘Septuagint’. The case is similar with the Peshitta. 
The Genizah has yielded fragments of an Old-Palestinian Targum 
with which the Syriac Pentateuch shows a close affinity; and further, 
agreements in Manuscripts of the Peshitta with the M.T. belong to 
the oldest part of it, while agreements with the LXX betray Christian 
influence. These facts seem to suggest that the Peshitta of the O.T. 
was originally made for Jews, not Christians, and not at Edessa 
but in Adiabene, where a flourishing Jewish community needed a 
Syriac version when they had lost their knowledge of the Palestinian 
Aramaic dialect. The history of the Old-Syriac Gospels and of the 
Syriac Diatessaron tells the same story; such Gospels would be likely 
to have been made for the Christian mission which had been active 
before A.D. 100 in Adiabene, and the translation of the Syriac Old 
Testament would almost certainly have precedd that of the New 
Testament. The importance of these Lectures cannot be over- 
estimated; they are pioneering work opening up new vistas before the 
eyes of all students of the Old Testament, who will assuredly be eager 
to follow up the many fruitful hints dropped by Dr. Kahle out of 
the abundance of his learning, even though some may think him 
occasionally too rash. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer, who has already edited a number of 
Aramaic texts, now publishes a remarkable document in La Doctrine 
gnostique de la lettre ‘wdw’ d’aprés une lamelle araméenne inédite 
(pp. 112 with 2 photographs and 2 hand-drawn plates, Geuthner, Paris, 
1946, Fr. fres. 500). The plaque was bought in 1925 in Beirut from 
a dealer who said that it came from Antioch; but it was unfortunately 
lost in the post in 1926 when being sent by M. Virolleaud to the late 
Sir Arthur Cowley for examination ; fortunately, however, two excellent 
photographs of it had been taken before it was posted. The document 
thus published appears to be a symbole de foi of a Christian gnostic 
sect, probably one of the numerous ‘ophitic’ sects found in Syria at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and may be dated in the second 
century A.D., although it is written in the Christian-Palestinian dialect 
which may have become generally current only c. A.D. 300-600, 
but is most usually assigned to the fifth-sixth centuries a.p. The 
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declaration of faith begins with ‘ wéw son of Theos, the great, the strong, 
the Holy one of God’, showing that w was a sacred letter for these 
sectaries as Y was for the Neo-pythagoreans; but its Christian origin 
is indicated by the statement that ‘three powers exist in it’ alone, 
while the ‘w the Holy one of God’ is certainly intended to be identified 
with the Christ. The editor is therefore right in claiming that this 
document, although it contains only 15 complete and 4 damaged lines 
of text, is of importance not only epigraphically and linguistically but 
also for the light which it is likely to throw on certain obscure passages 
of the Fathers. The text and translation are followed by a detailed 
philological commentary and a number of essays on various points of 
interest raised by the document. The editor has done a remarkable 
piece of work in laying bare the sense of a most difficult text and has 
put all students of gnosticism in his debt by the admirable manner 
in which he has fulfilled his task. 

Mr. G. ‘Abd-al-Masih and Dr. O. H. E. Burmester continue the 
work, begun some years ago by the late Mr. B. T. A. Evetts and 
Mr. C. F. Seybold, of editing the monumental History of the Patriarchs 
of the Egyptian Church by Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa‘, bishop of al- 
Asminin, and now publish the first part of the second volume, 
containing the lives of Khaél II, Cosmas, and Shenouti I, a.p. 849- 
80 (p. 68 of Arabic text, pp. xi and 99 of English translation, pub- 
lished by the Société d’Archéologie Copte, Cairo, 1943. Price 80 
Egypt. piastres.) This chronicle is the most important source available 
for the history of the Coptic church and nation during the Middle 
Ages; and, although the biographies in it are written from an ecclesi- 
astical point of view, it contains many interesting details about secular 
and social life in Egypt. So far as a reviewer can judge from an as 
yet incomplete work, the task of editing the text seems to have been 
done with exemplary care, while the translation is accurate and 
readable; and the announcement that full indices to the whole work 
will be contained in the final part is a welcome assurance that it will 
be brought to a proper conclusion. 

Professor Contenau’s Manuel d’ Archéologie Orientale i, pp. 1-545, 
1927; ii and iii, pp. 546-1685, 1931; iv, pp. 1686-2327, 1947 (Picard, 
Paris), has long been known to students of the Middle East as an 
indispensable guide to the archaeology and antiquities of those 
countries; but the fourth and last volume (£2. 15s.), which has just 
appeared, is most welcome. It is arranged on the same plan and scale 
as the previous volumes so as to give an account of all that has been 
done at each site and on each subject since 1931, thus bringing the 
whole story of Middle Eastern archaeology completely up to date. The 
wealth of matter here gathered is immense, and no review can do 
justice to it; and indeed there is little if anything to criticize in a 
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story that is largely descriptive. There are few discussions of views, 
and omissions, which in such a work are likely to constitute a main 
defect, are commendably few; but references are wanting to the now 
famous ostraca from Lachish in connexion with the fire-signals 
described in the tablets from Mari, and it may be asked whether 
physicians, unlike surgeons, are passed over in silence in the Code of 
Hammurabi parce qu’ ils sont des clercs (p. 2186) or whether the veil was 
considered comme une marque honorifique (pp. 2214-15) rather than as 
‘ part of the regimen morum’ (Driver and Miles, Assyrian Laws, pp. 216- 
17). All, however, who wish to make a study of Middle Eastern 
archaeology and all who are interested in the Old Testament will have 
to keep this useful work by them. G. R. DRIVER 
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Each volume also contains the Message of the Assembly, and the Findings of 
the Assembly Section on the theme of that volume. 


Price 12s 6d net each, or the set of four volumes 42s net. 


The Theology of F. D. Maurice by Alec R. Vidler, D.D. 


Maurice’s teaching on the Church Universal, the Kingdom of Christ, politics, the 
Anglican communion, and relevant topics is expounded by Dr. Vidler with copious 
quotations from Maurice’s writings. (Ready shortly) 8s 6d net 


The Pastoral Epistles by Burton Scott Easton 


This new commentary by a distinguished American scholar on the New Testament 
Epistles 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus will be useful for specialists. 


(Ready shortly) 10s 6d net 
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BLACKFRIARS 


For nearly thirty years Blackfriars has been 
describing various aspects of an integral Christian 
life in the modern world. 


Contributors to recent issues include Dr. E. 
Lampert, Charles Vereker, the late Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., Victor White, O.P., Naomi Royde- 
Smith, Jacques Maritain, &c., &c. The October 1948 
issue includes a long article not hitherto published 
in England on the Jews, by Berdyaev. 


Price: 1s. 2d. post free 
Annual Subscription: 12s. 6d. post free 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
ST. GILES, OXFORD 





























THE LIFE OF THE WORLD 
TO COME 


R. J. Campbell, D.D. 


This original and scholarly study is not concerned 
with philosophical or scientific speculation upon 
the validity of a belief in an after-life, but is a fine 
analysis of the Biblical pronouncements upon the 
life to come, and of its relation to the broad truths 
of Christianity. 

12s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCH’S ENCOUNTER 
WITH CIVILIZATION 


E. H. Burgmann, MLA., Th.D. 


The William Ainslie Memorial Lecture for 1948, 
this address by the Bishop of Goulburn, New 
South Wales, is a searching analysis of the spiritual 





decay besetting the modern world, and an eloquent 
plea for the restoration of loyalty to God in a 
world where man acknowledges no claims but his 
own upon his knowledge and his power. 


2s. net 
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SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 


NEW EDITION 


C. P. S. Clarke, MLA. 





This well-known compendium of Church History 
contains a vast amount of information, enlivened 
by liberal quotation from original authorities, and 
abounds in personal sketches of the principal 
figures in the history of the Church. It is an 
invaluable book of reference for all ecclesiastics, 
from bishops to theological students, and has 
proved so continually in the past. 


This new edition is completely revised, and brought 
up-to-date, notably in the chapter on reunion. 
The chapter on the Reformation has also been 
rewritten. The main features of the book remain 
the same, however, and it is distinguished by its 
work on the Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., on 
missionary work, including the Nestorian, Francis- 
can, and Jesuit missions to China, and of the 
movements towards reunion. 


15s. net 
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